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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 19, 1960 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and forty-eighth annual meeting of 

the American Antiquarian Society was held at the 
Library of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
19, 1960, at 10:45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Carleton Rubira Richmond. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
Adams, Thomas Randolph Adams, John Alden, Clifton 
Waller Barrett, George Sumner Barton, Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Jacob Blanck, Mark Bortman, Augustus George 
Bullock, Chandler Bullock, Lyman Henry Butterfield, 
Ralph Emerson Carpenter, Jr., Ernest Caulfield, Samuel 
Foster Damon, Theron Johnson Damon, Fred Harold 
Daniels, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Jr., Esther Forbes, 
Ebenezer Gay, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard Gimbel, 
George Talbot Goodspeed, Sinclair Hamilton, William 
Henry Harrison, Richard Allen Heald, John Woodman 
Higgins, Harold Hugo, Howard Bonar Jefferson, Edward 
Chase Kirkland, Bernhard Knollenberg, Daniel Waldo 
Lincoln, Bertram Kimball Little, Marcus Allen McCorison, 
Gerald Doan McDonald, Robert Earle Moody, Ray Nash, 
Edward Alexander Parsons, Howard Henry Peckham, 
Hermann Porter Riccius, Albert White Rice, Carleton 
Rubira Richmond, Stephen Thomas Riley, Clifford Kenyon 
Shipton, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Rae MacCollum Spencer, 
Frank Oakman Spinney, Lewis Mograge Stark, George 
Russell Stobbs, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Thomas Winthrop 
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Streeter, Bradford Fuller Swan, Henry Rouse Viets, Carl 
Erhard Wahlstrom, Nicholas Biddle Wainwright, Albert 
Goodnow Waite, Alexander James Wall, Jr., Michael Joseph 
Walsh, Frederick Lewis Weis, Nathaniel Wheeler, Walter 
Muir Whitehill, and Edwin Wolf, 2nd. 


It was voted to dispense with the reading of the call for 
the meeting and the records of the last meeting. 

The Report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
the Director and the Librarian’s Report by Mr. McCorison. 
Mr. Bullock made a few remarks on the state of the treasury. 
It was voted to accept these reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, Mr. Riccius re- 
ported for the committee, consisting of Messrs. Riccius, 
T. J. Damon, and Spencer, appointed by the Council in 
April, 1960, the following nominations: 


President 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Milton 


Vice-presidents 
George Sumner Barton, of Boylston 


Clifton Waller Barrett, of New York, New York 


Councillors 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, New Jersey 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester 
Edward Larocque Tinker, of New York, New York 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of Boston 
Harry Galpin Stoddard, of Worcester 
Augustus George Bullock, of Worcester 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, of Cambridge 
Fred Harold Daniels, of Worcester 
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Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
Alden Porter Johnson, of Worcester 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley Center 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester 


Director 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley Center 


Librarian 
Marcus Allen McCorison, of Worcester 


Committee on Publications 
Alden Porter Johnson, of Worcester 
Rae MacCollum Spencer, of Marblehead 
Lyman Henry Butterfield, of Cambridge 


Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester 
Bradley Baldwin Gilman, of Worcester 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be re- 
quested to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done 
and no other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees 
were declared elected. 


Mr. Shipton, in behalf of the Council, proposed for mem- 
bership in the Society: 


Bernard Bailyn, of Cambridge 

Malcolm Freiberg, of Belmont 

Frank Leighton Harrington, of Worcester 

Milton Halsey Thomas, of Princeton, New Jersey 
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The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. McCorison, Wainwright, and Gay to distribute, 
collect, and count the ballots. Mr. McCorison reported 
that sixty-one votes had been cast for the persons nom- 
inated and they were declared elected. 


Papers were read by Bernhard Knollenberg on “Did 
Samuel Adams Provoke the Boston Tea Party and the 
Clash at Lexington,” and by Ralph Emerson Carpenter, Jr., 
on “Eighteenth Century Newport Was Peculiar.” 


The President then announced that the members of the 
Society were invited to luncheon at the residence of the late 
Aldus C. Higgins, on John Wing Road, by Mrs. Aldus C. 
Higgins. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


Danie. W. Lincoin, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


HE appointment of a new librarian is a step so critical 
in the life of an institution like this that we were uneasy 
until day-by-day contact convinced us that Marcus Mc- 
Corison is indeed the man for the job. He is the first holder 
of the office to have a comprelensive knowledge of printing, 
so no doubt his appointment has delighted the shade of 
Isaiah Thomas. His primary interest in collecting will be to 
build up areas which his predecessors have rather neglected. 
Mr. McCorison could not come until the end of July, so 
for the greater part of this year we have been desperately 
short handed. In spite of this we have made surprisingly 
good progress at all levels of our work. This year we com- 
pleted the classification of the Civil War Collection by the 
use of part-time, college student, labor. Ours has always 
been one of the major collections in the Civil War field, but 
it stood on our shelves with books, pamphlets, and broad- 
sides in a single alphabetical order by author. Now the 
unbound material has been placed in properly labeled covers, 
and the entire collection has been arranged according to a 
simplified Library of Congress classification, drawing the 
material together by subject. 

In spite of being short handed we have been able to serve 
as usual our correspondents and visitors. This year our 
most-traveled visitor was a professor who came from Jugo- 
slavia to spend the summer searching our newspapers to 
prove his thesis that one of Herman Melville’s literary crea- 
tions had its origin in an actual occurrence. When after 
weeks of work the weary Jugoslav admitted defeat, our 
Mary Brown made one more suggestion, and a few hours 
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later our visitor was dancing and singing in the reading room, 
his search successful and his hypothesis vindicated. 

We can so serve scholarship, as I pointed out in my April 
report, only because we have limited our responsibilities so 
narrowly that we can fulfill them. The librarian of the 
American Antiquarian Society is not a collector in a kind of 
bookman’s heaven where he can experience the private 
collector’s very proper joy of acquiring what appeals to him. 
Nor would he be faithful to the purposes of the Society if he 
collected simply for the fun of completing some file or class 
of material as one would complete a jigsaw puzzle, without 
regard to the utility of the missing pieces or of the collection 
asawhole. Rather, his function is to build a sound structure 
for bibliographical and historical research. The rare book 
department of a college library usually collects selectively in 
the interests of aesthetics, building up a very specialized 
kind of art collection. This is a perfectly proper preoccupa- 
tion for that kind of library, but not for a research institution 
which gathers books not for themselves, primarily, but for 
what they can tell us about human society. As a matter of 
fact, the library which collects only rarities and highlights 
frequently performs a disservice to scholarship; the bibliog- 
rapher and historian do indeed need to consult rare books, 
but for every one of these they must also have access to 
hundreds of relatively common works which are not to be 
found in a strictly “‘rare-book” library. 

The founders of the American Antiquarian Society went 
too far in the opposite direction when they attempted to 
collect everything. They assumed that this Library would 
serve as the archive of American society, preserving the 
entire printed and manuscript record of American life. Very 
soon it became apparent that no one institution could house 
this bulk of material, and that the historian would be suffo- 
cated by the mountain of his sources if the librarian and the 
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archivist did not make a preliminary selection. The his- 
torian who cries out that the librarian and archivist must do 
no selecting is like the cabinet maker who insists on having 
his wood in the form of a forest. 

In this library the first decision had to be that we were 
concerned with printed works rather than with manuscripts. 
Every manuscript is unique, and for that reason it ought for 
the sake of historians to come to rest at the place of its 
greatest usefulness, which is usually at or near the place 
of origin. The fact that the Sam Adams manuscripts came 
to rest in New York and not in Boston has been a serious 
hindrance to scholarship, and the removal of the Samuel 
Cooper manuscripts to the West Coast was little less than a 
bibliographical crime. The rather important Virginia and 
Ohio manuscripts which rest on the shelves of this library 
came to us at a time when no nearer institution was preserv- 
ing such material, and we must retain them because they 
have been fixed here by bibliographical references. When 
we acquire such manuscripts today we send them home 
before they become attributed to us in print. 

The field of our major responsibility and work is that 
of the printed source materials of the history of the United 
States. In ordinary college and university libraries nine- 
tenths of the call for books is for secondary material, for 
books about things. With us the proportion is reversed; 
scholars come here to use source materials. Our shelves are 
lined with these printed eye-witnesses of the past who are, 
compared with human beings, immortal; who can be called 
to the witness stand by generation after generation of his- 
torians, as we slowly learn which questions are really im- 
portant; witnesses who answer questions like the automa- 
tons they are, not having, like living creatures, minds of 
their own to be influenced by the things which may have 
happened since their creation. Modern secondary works, 
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by contrast, may be very useful assistants, but they are not 
eye-witnesses. Our library policy is to purchase only those 
secondary works which will aid research. 

There comes a time in the collecting of source material 
when it is no longer practical to gather in every piece, a time 
when one must begin to select. In our collection of Ameri- 
can imprints this point is reached at the end of the year 
1820. In the field of schoolbooks, to take the outstanding 
example, the output after that date is so great, and the unit 
interest to historians so small, that it seemed foolish to keep 
a huge collection here when there were better ones at Har- 
vard and Columbia. Now we keep only those schoolbooks 
which have some other interest for us, such as author or 
imprint. 

About 1876 the output of American printing presses 
became such a flood that it is no longer physically feasible 
for any one institution to attempt to gather in the printed 
source material of the entire nation even when judicious 
selection is used. Such an inclusive collection, could it be 
made, would involve useless duplication, for today there are 
literally thousands of libraries and historical societies gather- 
ing the materials of their own regions or special interests. 
Our general rule of collection is this: if something is printed 
in the United States before 1877 we keep it unless there is a 
reason why we should not, as is the case with schoolbooks; 
if something is printed after 1876, we do not keep it unless 
there is a specific reason why we should. 

We are often chided for renouncing the period after 1876 
and reminded that history did not cease then; but the cold 
fact is that in any field of history after that date, any collec- 
tion of source material which we might build up would be 
surpassed by the holdings of many other institutions; and 
we firmly believe that the waste of funds and space by such 
collecting would be bibliographically wicked. We are some- 
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times reminded that if we had collections of a few thousand 
books on such subjects as the First World War they would 
be used by readers. That is true; but it is not our function 
to provide that kind of library service. Today a library 
must specialize or drown in the flood of print. We shall not 
lose any influence by restricting our work to the first two 
centuries of American life, for no one has attempted a 
systematic gathering of the printed source materials of this 
period, and the historians to date have only scratched the 
surface of what has been gathered for their use. Moreover 
the period is assuming an ever greater importance as the 
other nations of the world seek to understand the origins of 
our new Rome and its culture. 

In my April report I described the reneral policies and 
goals of the Society. I shall take this opportunity to report 
on the holdings and policies of the Library as of 1960. Mr. 
Vail’s Guide to the Resources of the American Antiquarian 
Society, published in 1937, made a schematic plan of human 
knowledge and described our holdings in each segment. 
This is enlightening, but it does not show our strengths and 
weaknesses, nor does it show the plan of arrangement, 
which is almost as important to the researcher as the con- 
tents of the collection itself. Mr. Brigham’s Fifty Years of 
Collecting describes some fifty of our collections but not 
other areas in which we have large holdings. I shall take 
this opportunity to describe our major collections as they 
stand on the shelves, and to state our collecting policy in 
each field, in order to help our suppliers, the booksellers, 
and our consumers, the scholars. In the list which follows 
are the symbols used here to show our strength in each field 
and our policy of collecting in it: 
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1—1640-1820 
2—1821-1876 
3—Since 1876 
A—tThe best, or one of the best, collections in this field 
B—A good working collection 
C—A poor and inactive collection 

X—We collect thoroughly in this field 
Y—We keep or buy the key works only 

Z—We do not collect actively in this field 


ALMANACS 1AX, 2AX, 3BY 


Our collection of some 20,000 pieces contains 90% of those 
printed in the United States before 1821, and about half of those 
printed before 1850. It has also 650 Mexican almanacs, begin- 
ning in 1794, and a fair collection of the issues of Canada, Hawaii, 
and the West Indies. For a fuller description see Brigham, Fifty 
Years, pp. 11-17. 


AMATEUR NEWSPAPERS 1AX, 2AY, 3AZ 


About 50,000 issues, going back to the beginnings of this hobby 
in America in 1805. Because of the tendency of future authors of 
distinction to exercise their inclinations in such publications, the 
collection no doubt contains much unrecognized literary history. 
Sometimes these journals are the first printing done in a town. 
See Brigham, pp. 18-20. 


AMERICA SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 1BZ, 2BZ, 3CZ 


For our first century this was one of our chief areas of activity, 
but with the development of collections in other institutions, we 
retired from the field. As it stands, the collection contains all of 
the old standard works in one edition or another; its usefulness 
lies in showing what the North American of the last century 
knew about South America. The imprint collection is not large, 
but contains a sprinkling of not-in-Medina items. Our only 
significant modern additions have been in the field of bibliog- 
raphy. See Brigham, pp. 123-126, and Newspapers, below. 
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ANTIQUES AND COLLECTING 2AX, 3AX 


So far as possible we obtain every work relating to every field 
of collecting and special study-of American material and sig- 
nificant European background material; see Philately, however. 


ART CATALOGUES 1AX, 2BZ, 3BZ 


We have a working collection of Art Catalogues, Art Auction 
Catalogues, and the publications of American Art Museums. We 
restrict ourselves to Americana, and avoid duplication with the 


Worcester Art Museum, but significant research is done here in 
this field. 


BALLADS, BROADSIDE 1AX, 2BY 


A large collection, second only, apparently, to the Harris 
collection at Brown. The undated broadsides are arranged by 
title. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 1AX, 2AY, 3CZ 


This is the largest single collection of American biblia, although 
not as strong in native language material as some special collec- 
tions. See Brigham, pp. 27-31. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 2AX, 3AX 


It is our policy to obtain every bibliography relating to Ameri- 
can life before 1877. We have a number of unique tools of our 
own creation, such as the Catalogue of American Printers, 1640- 
1820, and a number of half-finished manuscript bibliographies 
begun by other people. See Brigham, pp. 27-31. 


BIOGRAPHY 1AX, 2AY, 3BZ 


Our collection of biography of Americans who flourished before 
1876 is certainly the best so far as ordinary people are concerned. 
We do not, however, attempt to obtain every piece of printed 
Lincolniana, etc. Modern biographies of the potboiling type are 
purchased only when remaindered. No other collection in the 
library contains a larger proportion of “‘rare,”’ i.e., small edition 
and obscure, volumes. 
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BOOK CATALOGUES 1AX, 2AY, 3BY 


This is by far the largest collection of the catalogues of private 
and institutional libraries, of the catalogues of dealers in second- 
hand books, and of auction catalogues. The annotated auction 
catalogues, including the Stan Henkels and the William J. 
Campbell house files, are an invaluable aid in tracing books and 
manuscripts. Of recent years foreign catalogues have not been 
preserved unless they were devoted primarily to Americana, and 
no typewritten or mimeographed copies have been kept. 


BOOKPLATES 1AX, 2AY, 3BZ 


This is the largest collection of American bookplates and labels, 
both personal and institutional, numbering about 35,000 pieces. 
For those printed after 1876, we are interested only in the work 
of certain engravers. See Brigham, pp. 31-37. 


CARICATURES 1AX, 2BY 


This collection consists of European cartoons relating to 
American subjects, and American cartoons on social and political 
subjects. Chronologically it breaks off with the passing of the 
lithograph. The early European section is good enough to have 
justified our making our own index to the Americana in the 
British Museum catalogue. See Brigham, pp. 37-42. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 1AX, 2BY 


This is much the strongest collection for the period before 1821, 
numbering some 1400 pieces. The period 1821-1876 is covered 
by a merely representative collection of some 6000 volumes. 
European editions are kept only when they have interest as pro- 
totypes of American works. The related collections of catechisms, 
primers, and song books are each much the best for the period be- 
fore 1821. See Brigham, pp. 42-45. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 1AZ, 2AY, 3CZ 


For the period before 1821 this collection has sometimes proved 
to be stronger than the archives of the institutions themselves. 
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For the middle period it attempts to include all works about these 
institutions and all of their publications, but no effort is made to 
obtain every leaflet. For the modern period we exclude under- 
graduate publications and keep only every fifth year of the 
annual catalogues. 


COOK BOOKS 1AX, 2AX, 3CZ 


The collection of American cook books, numbering about 2000 
volumes, is the strongest for the period before 1877; after that 
date we have only a scattering collection of works of historical or 
geographical interest. See Brigham, pp. 50-52. 


CIRCUSIANA 1AX, 2BY, 3CZ 


The important part of this collection is the early broadside 
and poster material; for the later period we have only the standard 
narrative and secondary material. See Brigham, pp. 46-47. 


DIRECTORIES, CITY 1AX, 2AX, 3BZ 


This is the strongest collection through 1860, and good through 
1900. Telephone books are kept when directories are lacking. 
As we fill out the nineteenth century and the recent files for the 
smaller cities, we shall have to discard all but the fifth or tenth 
year of the modern large-city files. A mine of source material 
for historians in every field, directories are greatly under-rated. 
See Brigham, pp. 52-54. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 1AX, 2BZ 


Down to the Currier and Ives period this is the strongest collec- 
tion of American engraving and lithography, including, for 
example, all but one of Revere’s works. We do not collect gen- 
erally in the post-1825 period because of the strong Goodspeed 
collection in the Worcester Art Museum. Here also might be 
mentioned the best institutional collections of early advertising 
cards, lottery tickets, valentines, watch papers, and similar minor 
manifestations of the graphic arts. See Brigham, pp. 135-161. 
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FOREIGN HISTORY AND TRAVEL 1AX, 2BY 


This collection contains foreign works read by Americans 
who flourished before 1877, and works printed in America before 
1876. For Great Britain the collection is lamentably weak, 
lacking most of the Victoria County histories and many of the 
parish records. The Canadiana was too long neglected and is 
now only a good working collection. 


GENEALOGY 1AX, 2AX, 3AX 


Although we ourselves do no genealogical work, we find that 
this collection is invaluable to the historian and bibliographer. 
For many years we have sought to obtain every printed Ameri- 
can genealogy, but our collection is still only third or fourth best 
in the country. We do not in general keep genealogical manu- 
scripts, charts, or typewritten or mimeographed material, unless 
it can be indexed and bound as a book. For many years we took 
all genealogical serials and the publications of all family associa- 
tions, but we dropped most of the latter when they became mere 
newsletters, and many of the former as potboilers of no utility to 


the historian. See Brigham, pp. 66-69. 


IMPRINTS 1AX, 2BY 


The collection of material printed within the present United 
States between 1640 and 1820 is much the strongest. Different 
samplings to determine the percentage of known titles held by 
this library have yielded figures from 43 to 75 per cent. The 
items which we lack are chiefly unique broadsides and odd print- 
ings of common works. Apparently we have about go per cent of 
the bulk of the printing in this period. For the period from 1821- 
1876 we keep most American imprints, excluding school books, 
reprint fiction, and the like. Here we buy imprint material only 
at rock bottom prices, at which the supply appears steadily enough 
to keep us busy. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PUBLICATIONS 1AX, 2BZ, 3CZ 


This collection contains three divisions: the publications of 
national organizations, of State organizations, and of local organi- 
zations. For the period 1820-1876 it includes everything with an 
United States imprint issued by a church, business house, etc. 
For the later period it includes only those of the publications of 
these institutions which relate to their history. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 1tAX, 2AX, 3AX 


In the fields which are of particular interest to us, we seem to 
have the most comprehensive collection. Originally we ex- 
changed with learned academies all over the world, but some 
years ago we gave most of this early foreign material to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Later we ceased 
current collection in such fields as anthropology, archaeology, 
and folklore, although keeping the files of publications which we 
had. Until recently we kept every publication of every State, 
regional, county and town historical society, but so many of these 
have become mere newsletters that today we reject them unless 
we have good reason to do otherwise. On the other hand, we 
attempt to obtain the publications of every specialized society, 
such as those devoted to the collection or study of swords, steam- 
ships, and covered bridges and the like, as well as the historical 
journals of every religious denomination. 


LIBRARIES 1AX, 2BZ, 3BZ 


This collection consists of the publications of institutional 
libraries and the catalogues of the libraries of private individuals. 
We formerly collected everything in these fields, but when we 
found that one library was issuing five publications, only one of 
permanent value, we culled our subscription lists to really useful 
items. 


LITERATURE 1AX, 2BY, 3CZ 


This collection includes the works of foreign authors printed 
in the United States before 1877, and the American printings of 
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American authors. Begun as a collection of first editions based on 
an extension of the Foley list, it is still the best collection in that 
field. It was more thoroughly catalogued than any similar 
collection, but after the formulation of the BAL program this 
bibliographical study of first editions was dropped as useless 
duplication of Jacob Blanck’s work. No attempt is being made to 
collect the other BAL authors systematically. We collected 
Wright titles energetically and our holdings are perhaps the 
strongest in this field. There are supplementary collections of 
anthologies and histories of literature. 


LITERARY ANNUALS 2AX 


We have a collection of 1282 volumes of these literary reposi- 
tories which flourished from 1825 to 1860. To judge by the fact 
that the growth of the collection has ceased, it is apparently 
nearly complete. See Brigham, pp. 20-23. 


MANUSCRIPTS CZ 


In general, manuscripts are outside of our field of activity, 
but for historical reasons we have a million or more pieces. Being 


almost first in this field of collection, we early acquired the 
Curwen, Cragie, Mather, Bentley, Baldwin, Thomas, and similar 
papers, and we must keep them in spite of policy changes because 
they are credited to us in the bibliographies. We have served 
also as the repository of important local collections, such as the 
archives of the Foster, Lincoln, Paine, and Salisbury families, and 
we shelter the records of certain regional institutions. Because of 
our interest in the Forbes bibliography, we have built up the best 
collection of early American manuscript diaries. We have also 
important collections of papers relating to printing and publishing, 
such as the Mathew Carey and Lee & Shepard account books, 
which we took when no one else would preserve them. See 
Brigham, pp. 83-91. 


MAPS IBY, 2CZ 
The map collection of about 10,000 pieces, all relating to Ameri- 
ca, is alate development. For the period of discovery and for the 
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European background it is poor. For the eighteenth century it 
is good, with a few unique pieces. For the nineteenth century it 
is selective, but useful. It includes practically all of the New 
England atlases, but few for other areas. When our last stack was 
built we reluctantly decided that we would have to relinquish the 
very important field of state and county atlases. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 2CZ, 3CZ 


This is a collection of some 65,000 boxed pamphlets which are 
not of institutional origin and which have not been important 
enough to be catalogued. For the period 1821-1876 the collection 
includes everything with an United States imprint; for the period 
since 1876 it includes only works of historical interest. 


MUNICIPAL DOCUMENTS 1AX, 2BY, 3CZ 


For the nineteenth century this collection is spotty; in general 
only documents of obvious historical interest have been kept. 
NewEngland town reports were collected with assiduity because of 
the vital records printed in them, but of late the policy of collec- 
tion has been passive because the utility of the material does not 
justify the space which it requires. 


MUSIC, SHEET 1AX, 2BZ 

A very good collection of some 37,000 pieces of music printed 
in the United States before 1876, used as frequently for its litho- 
graphic covers as for the contents. There is also a collection of 
19,000 pieces of recent music to which nothing has been added in 
recent years. See Brigham, pp. 97-101. 


NEWSPAPERS 1AX, 2AY, 3BZ 


The collection of American newspapers printed before 1821 is 
by far the strongest, both as to the number of issues and the 
number of good runs. From 1821 to 1876 the collection is selec- 
tive, but as good as any, usually for any State second only to that 
in the State Library. Since 1876 the collection is highly selective, 
and no attempt is made to obtain microfilm coverage of this 
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period. The only European newspapers are British files which 
break off in 1800. The South American collection is fairly good; 
for Bolivia and Chile it is the best. The Canadian collection has 
some unique files. See Brigham, pp. 101-110. 


PAPER CURRENCY 1AX, 2BZ 


The collection of colonial paper currency, comprising some 
1490 different pieces, excluding signature variations, is the second 
largest in an institution. The nineteenth century currency was 
collected from the point of view of the graphic arts rather than 
numismatics. The coin collection consists only of a few samples 
of colonial issues. There are good supporting collections of 
numismatic literature and catalogues. See Brigham, pp. 48-50. 


PERIODICALS 1AX, 2AY, 3AY 


In spite of a strong effort to build up the English magazines 
published before 1783, this part of our collection is only good. For 
American publications before 1821 it is the best. For the period 
1821-1876 the collection stresses those publications which are 
source material for social and intellectual history. For the period 
after 1876 the collection included until recently every magazine 
devoted to American History in any form, but the rush of popular 
potboilers has compelled some selection. An effort to develop 
the collection of “intellectual” magazines of 1890-1914 exposed 
the fact that these are no longer obtainable. 


PHILATELIC MATERIAL 2BZ, 3CY 


Although we do not collect in this field, we have a strong collec- 
tion of the older auction and priced catalogues, periodicals, and 
monographic literature. 


PRINTING AND RELATED ARTS 1AX, 2BY, 3BY 

Although we have the greatest body of source material for the 
early history of this field, the background and secondary collec- 
tions have been neglected. The coverage is, however, very in- 
clusive, on the physical side covering such classes as ink, paper, 
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watermarks (a great collection), type and type founding, proof 
reading, binding, etc. The Journalism section includes such 
classes as advertising, censorship, headlines, wallpaper issues, 
yellow journalism, etc. The collection of American type speci- 
men books is strong for the early period. 


PSALMODY 1AX, 2AX, 3BZ 

For the period before 1877, the collection includes some 5100 
volumes and is the best; for the more recent period it contains 
some 3200 volumes, but we add nothing to this segment. See 
Brigham, pp. 115-117. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL DOCUMENTS 2BY 


Thanks to the Streeter gifts, the Society has the best collection 
of American railroad and canal material for the period to 1840, 
and after that for the formative period of railroading in the south- 
ern and western states. See Brigham, pp. 117-119. 


REFERENCE WORKS 1AX, 2AX, 3AX 


We have every useful published reference work relating to the 
fields of our interest, including the bibliographies, the old ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries, etc. We have been particularly con- 
cerned in the making of bibliographies, and as a result we have a 
number of unfinished ones in manuscript. We have indexed 
obituaries and other vital statistics in several key newspapers 
covering the period from 1784 to 1930. Other specialized tools 
are a biographical and business dictionary of American printers 
and booksellers who were active before 1821, and a biographical 
author catalogue much fuller than any of the printed ones. 


RELIGION 1AX, 2BY, 3CZ 

This includes a good working collection of the European back- 
ground material, much of which was in the library of the Mathers, 
and the best collection of early American printed source material. 
The collection of American religious history is perhaps the 
largest, the Mormon and Shaker sections being particularly good. 
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We have had wonderful codperation in building up the collection 
of histories of Jewish congregations. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 1AX, 2CZ 


For the period before 1821, the collection of 2510 volumes is 
unrivalled. School books printed after that date are kept only 
if they have some other interest, such as imprint or author. See 
Brigham, pp. 120-121. 


SCHOOL CATALOGUES AND HISTORIES 1AX, 2CY, 3CZ 


Except for the early period, this collection is too weak to provide 
material for research in education. 


SONGSTERS 1AX, 2AX, 3BZ 

This collection of song books without music begins with the 
unique 1764 item and continues down to recent comic and election 
campaign pieces. See Brigham, pp. 122-123. 


STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY AX 


For many years the Library has attempted to obtain every 
American State, regional, county and local history; it may well be 
that our collection is the best. Until recently we carefully gath- 
ered the serial publications of all local historical societies (there 
were a thousand active in this way at one time) but the degen- 
eration of most of these into newsletters has led us to keep only 
the best. The California Centennial with its 400 volumes com- 
pelled us to adopt a selective policy in regard to State histories. 


STATE DOCUMENTS IBY, 2CZ 


For the period before 1821 our New England holdings are 
excellent and our western material good, but for the later period 
the collection is uneven. We have all of the reprint series which 
with their indices are much more useful to historians than the 
original printings, of which no perfect files exist. We should 
strengthen the post-reprint period by acquiring a few collections 
of nineteenth century state documents, but we shall not purchase 
volumes separately. 


| 
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STEREOGRAPHIC VIEWS AND POST CARDS _ 2BZ, 3BZ 


These two collections, numbering 60,000 stereos and 86,000 
post cards, give the fullest pictorial report of the United States in 
the nineteenth century. All are American views, arranged geo- 
graphically except for some 55 classes such as humor, sports, Civil 
War, etc. Because of the cost of searching and filing, we are not 
adding to this collection. See Brigham, pp. 126-127. 


UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS 1AX, 2AY, 3BY 


Our collection was begun before the foundation of the Library 
of Congress, and as a result it was discovered a few years ago that 
we had some 200 printed documents of the first 14 Congresses of 
which no copy was to be found in Washington. Other unique 
volumes of as late a period as the beginning of railroading have 
turned up in our holdings. For the period after 1876 our collec- 
tion is restricted to historical and bibliographical material. See 
Brigham, pp. 130-132. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICAL 
1AX, 2AY, 3CZ 
This collection is arranged by a simplified Library of Congress 
“E” classification. Slavery and Civil War are particularly strong 
in source material which was collected at the time, but no effort 
is being made to keep abreast of the volume-a-day flood of modern 
secondary works. For the period since 1876, in which every uni- 
versity has a good collection, we have only the tools useful to us. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY, TOPICAL 1AX, 2BY, 3BY 


Most of the books printed in the United States between 1821 
and 1876 are arranged in a large number of subject classifica- 
tions running from Advertising, Aeronautics, and Agricultural 
History, through Indian Captivities, Literature, Magic, to Whal- 
ing, the Whig Party, Worcester Authors, and Zoology. With 
these volumes of source material are shelved the modern secondary 
works relating to the same subjects. Among the more unusual 
classes are Counterfeit Detectors, Christmas Gift Books, Dream 
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Books, Epitaphs, Hoaxes, and Slang. There are seven hundred 
volumes in the American Indian language section. Relatively the 
strongest is the great collection relating to the Plains and the 


Rockies, probably equal in strength to any other collection of 
printed Western material. 


TRADE CATALOGUES, TRADE DIRECTORIES, 
AND YEAR BOOKS 1AX, 2CY, 3CZ 


For the early period this is the best collection; for later periods 
it is very uneven. 


It is very unlikely that the American Antiquarian Society 
will enter any new fields of collecting within our lifetime. 
In so doing it would be competing with a hundred other 
libraries with better book funds. On the other hand, a 
thorough bibliographical study, and the publication of the 
fields in which it is strong and ought to be stronger, will 
keep it very busy in the foreseeable future. In the very near 
future, we hope this winter, we shall publish the bibliog- 
raphy of American city directories on which Mrs. Spear 
worked for so many years. This winter we shall also replace 
the cumbersome and inefficient lighting fixtures in our 
reading room and offices. The present system, which was 
installed in 1909, has troubled us and our readers for years, 
but we felt that we ought to make do, until Mr. Streeter last 
summer offered to give us $13,000 for the purpose of improv- 
ing the lighting. 

On behalf of the Council I must with regret report the 
loss of four of our members since the last meeting: Dudley 
W. Knox, died June 11, 1960; Arthur Adams, June 21, 1960; 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, October 16, 1960; Clarence H. 
Haring, September 4, 1960; St. George L. Sioussat, August 
31, 1960. Obituaries will appear in our printed » »ceedings. 

Cuirrorp K. Suipton, 
For the Council 


4 

4 
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Obituaries 


ARTHUR ADAMS 


Doctor Adams was born in Pleasantville, New Jersey, on 
May 12, 1881, a son of James R. and Marietta (English) 
Adams. He took his A.B. at Rutgers in 1902 and his Ph.D. 
at Yale in 1905, and then went out to the University of 
Colorado to teach English. While there he took the B.D. at 
the Berkeley Divinity School and was ordained a clergy- 
man in the Protestant Episcopal Church. In rgit he ac- 
cepted a professorship at Trinity College, Hartford, where 
he spent most of his active life, serving also as librarian from 
1915 to his retirement in 1951. He then came to Boston as 
the librarian of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, whose Register he had edited since 1949. Although 
he had always been happy at Trinity, he regarded this 
translation to the field of pure genealogy as at least a half 
way step toward Heaven. Beginning with his useful and 
weighty Index of Ancestors and Roll of Members of the 
Society of Colonial Wars (1922) he had turned out many such 
tools and genealogies. He was long Register General of the 
Society of Colonial Wars, Governor General of the Order of 
Founders and Patriots, founder and first President of the 
American Society of Genealogists, and as active as possible 
in practically every other American and British genealogical 
society of significance. He made yearly pilgrimages to 
England where he was an accepted authority on royal and 
Magna Charta lines. Of all of his honors he was proudest 
of the letters F.S.A. after his name. 

Because of these connections, Doctor Adams “knew 
everybody” in the field of Anglo-American genealogy, and 
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because of his gentle sweetness and his cheerful helpfulness 
he was universally beloved. We came to know him years 
ago as the always-codperative librarian of Trinity College. 
After his election to this Society in 1946 he was of the most 
faithful attenders of meetings, and a very generous friend. 
Sometimes when we failed to act on his nominations he hada 
flickering suspicion that we historians looked down on him as 
a “mere genealogist,”’ but he never let that interfere with his 
hearty support of us and our measures. We did our best to 
get him to move to Worcester in 1951. 

On June 22, 1910, Doctor Adams married E. Guerin 
Steelman, by whom he had four children. In his old age, 
after long widowhood, he married Miss Elizabeth Clever, 
who by her kindness won the gratitude of his old friends. 
He died, rather suddenly, on June 21, 1960. Ce GB. 


CLARENCE HENRY HARING 


Professor Haring was born in Philadelphia on February 
g, 1885, a son of Henry Getman and Amelia (Stoneback) 
Haring. From Philadelphia Central High School he went 
to Harvard College, where he took his B.A. in 1907. This 
was followed by a Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford in 1907-10, 
during which he took an Oxford degree and completed the 
first of his many works on Latin America, The Buccaneers in 
the West Indies in the 17th Century (1910). After a year of 
teaching at Harvard, he went to the University of Berlin 
for a few months of study, and then on to Seville to work in 
the archives. He returned to teach at Bryn Mawr, and 
thence to Clark and Yale. In 1916 he completed his Ph.D. 
at Harvard. In 1923 that university called him to become 
Professor of Latin American History and Economics, and 
there he spent thirty very productive years. From 1934 
to 1948 he was Master of Dunster House, a position which 
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he greatly enjoyed because it gave him the opportunity to 
put into practice the methods which he had encountered at 
Oxford. His influence on the successive academic genera- 
tions which flowed through the House was very great, for 
he was a handsome and dignified man, completely without 
pose, and in scholarship both sound and broad. To the 
students who knew a little about Latin America, Professor 
Haring seemed a more successful Marco Polo, for beginning 
in 1918 he had traveled widely on the southern continent, 
several times as official United States member of various 
bodies, and several times as chairman of the North American 
delegations to congresses, and had won recognition from 
numerous intellectual bodies. Never, however, did the 
Professor permit the weight of his knowledge to oppress his 
visitors. At the first sign of their confusion he brought into 
play his wonderful collection of records of classical music, 
and spent the rest of the evening that way. Dunster House 
seems to have been his chief interest after 1934; his produc- 
tion of scholarly works slackened off; and he failed to build 
up his department at Harvard in the way anticipated. 

Mr. Haring was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1939, and he attended Boston meetings faithfully 
as long as his health permitted. He died after a long illness 
on September 4, 1960, survived by his wife, the former Helen 
Louise Garnsey, and by two sons. C.K. S. 


DUDLEY WRIGHT KNOX 


Commodore Dudley W. Knox was born at Fort Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, on June 21, 1877, son of 
Colonel Thomas Taylor Knox of the United States Cavalry. 
His mother was Cornelia Manigault (Grayson) Knox. 
Dudley attended high school in Washington, D. C., and was 
graduated at the Naval Academy in 1896. He served in 
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Cuban waters during the Spanish-American War and in 
Asiatic waters during the Philippine Insurrection and the 
Boxer Rebellion. He had varied service in the fleet and 
ashore, and at the outbreak of World War I was Com- 
mandant of the Naval Station at Guantanamo Bay. In the 
latter part of the War he was on the staff of the Commander 
of the United States Naval Forces in European Waters, 
serving in the Planning Section and in the Historical Section. 

In his early forties Captain Knox was recognized as a 
brilliant line officer of the highest promise. In 1921 growing 
deafness and stomach ulcers placed him on the Retired List. 
He then took charge of the Office of Naval Records and the 
Library of the Navy Department in which he built up a 
whole new career as an archivist and historian. In 1945 he 
was appointed Deputy Director of Naval History and pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander. His interests in these 
directions were early and deep. While still on the active 
List he had served as Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 
and for a time he was naval correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune. His output as an historian was creditable, 
including The Eclipse of American Sea Power (1922), The 
Naval Genius of George Washington (1932), A History of the 
United States Navy (1936 and 1948), and Naval Sketches of 
the War in California (1939). He was the guiding spirit in 
the organization of the Naval History Foundation in 1926, 
for twenty years its secretary, and in 1959, its president. 
The Foundation absorbed most of the time which he had 
for such institutions, and he was not a very active member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society and like organiza- 
tions. 

Captain Knox walked into the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society one day in 1935 with a letter of intro- 
duction from our mutual friend, Charles H. Taylor of the 
Boston Globe. Thereafter our contacts with him were the 
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usual bibliographical ones exchanged by men in the pro- 
fession. He was elected to membership in 1945, but on his 
retirement from active duty a year later his contacts with us 
ceased abruptly; he never attended a meeting. After a long 
illness he died on June 11, 1960, at the Naval Medical 
Center, Bethesda, leaving his wife, the former Lily Hazard 
McCalla of Santa Barbara, and one son, Commander 
Dudley Sargent Knox, USNR. C. K. S. 


ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


Arthur Hobson Quinn was born in Philadelphia on the 
ninth of February, 1875, the son of Michael A. and Mary 
(MacDonough) Quinn. After a lifetime in Philadelphia, he 
died there on October the sixteenth, 1960. Quinn was edu- 
cated in the Philadelphia public schools, graduated with 
the class of 1894 from the University of Pennsylvania and 
in the fall of that year joined the Faculty as an instructor 
in mathematics. He transferred his activities to the English 
Department in 1895, where he remained for the next fifty- 
nine years. Quinn received his Ph.D. from Pennsylvania 
in 1897, spending the following year in further study at 
Munich. His progression through the academic maze was 
satisfactory, and by 1912 he found himself Dean of the 
College Faculty, a post he held for ten years. St. John’s 
College awarded him a Litt.D. in 1918, Pennsylvania follow- 
ing suit in 1931. In 1939 he was appointed to the John 
Welsh Centennial Professorship of History and English 
Literature, a chair which he held until he became professor- 
emeritus in 1945, although he continued to lecture and take 
an active part in University affairs until 1954, when he 
retired. 

It is safe to say that Professor Quinn’s most significant 
contribution to American letters is the three generations of 
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scholars who were trained by him, but he also left an impor- 
tant body of scholarship. He is best known, probably, for 
his two volume History of American Drama, first published 
in 1923 and 1927. Poe studies were another forte, and he and 
Clarence Brigham exchanged many letters on this subject. 

Quinn’s relationship to the Society was largely confined 
to correspondence, and there is a great deal of the same for a 
twenty year period, commencing in 1927. His letters exhibit 
a lively interest in bibliographical matters and show him to 
be a man of warmth and toughness of mind. In 1944 he 
delivered a paper, “American Literature and Politics,” at 
the only meeting he attended. 

His time was taken up with many interests; the Modern 
Language Association, of which he was Vice President in 
1922-23; American National Theatre; American Philosophi- 
cal Society; Society for American Studies, and so forth. 

Dr. Quinn married Helen McKee in 1904. She survives 
him, as do his five children, twelve grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. M. A. Mc. 


ST. GEORGE LEAKIN SIOUSSAT 


St. George Leakin Sioussat, a member of this Society since 
October, 1930, died at the age of eighty-two, on August 31, 
1960. 

Sioussat was the son of Albert W. and Annie (Leakin) 
Sioussat of Baltimore, Maryland, where he was born on the 
thirteenth of March, 1878. His mother published several 
books of local history which may explain the interest of the 
son in historical matters. After being admitted to the de- 
grees of A.B. and Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins University, he 
commenced a long and distinguished career of teaching and 
historical scholarship which took him to Smith College, 
1899-1904; the University of the South, 1904-1911; Vander- 
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bilt University, 1911-1917; Brown University, 1917-1920; 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 1920-1938. In June 
of 1938, Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress, invited him to bring his “sympathies, understanding, 
and precise knowledge” to the Library of Congress as Chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts and incumbent of the Chair 
of American History. He filled these posts with distinction 
until his retirement in 1948. His publications were nu- 
merous during this forty year period, devoted chiefly to the 
history and economics of the Southern and Mississippi 
Valley States. His best known work was probably the 
biographies he did of James Buchanan and John C. Calhoun 
of the series, ““The American Secretaries of State and the 
Diplomacy,” edited by Samuel Flagg Bemis. 

Dr. Sioussat was active in professional groups; serving as 
President of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in 1917, serving as a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Historical Association, and appointed a mem- 
ber of the National Historical Publications Commission in 
1934 and 1938-48. 

His relations to the Society were limited to correspondence 
extending over forty years, and to attendance at the April, 
1942, meeting, when he delivered a paper on the “Division 
of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress.” This was never 
published, although Mr. Brigham tried to obtain a copy for 
the Proceedings. Dr. Sioussat, with characteristic thorough- 
ness, would not release it until he had time to revise it com- 
pletely, an opportunity which apparently never presented 
itself. His letters to Mr. Brigham show him to be a careful 
and precise scholar, reserved but not unfriendly. His col- 
leagues at the Library of Congress “recall him with affec- 
tion as an unfailingly courteous gentleman, with a green 
eyeshade—a man of great personal dignity, who would put 
anyone at ease with an apt anecdote.” M. A. Mc. 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1960, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 
the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1960 
Cash on Deposit 


Worc. County National Bank . . . . $37,854.76 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank... 5,000.00 
Total $42,854.76 
Investments: 
Preferred Stocks . . . . $171,239.61 
Common Stocks. . . . . 579,150.01 
Total Stocks 750,389.62 
Total 1,178,371.96 
Library Building and Land $483,144.16 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 41,571.20 441,572.96 
Total Assets $1,662,799.68 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $3,990.59 by the sale of 
duplicates. The present balance is $5,393.43. 

The Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of the Revere 
and Evans publications amounting to $7,017.35. The present balance 
is $15,583.55. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $127.30 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust. 


The “Lee M. Friedman Fund” has been established with a contribu- 
tion of $2,500.00. 

The “Russell S. Paine Fund” has been established with a contribution 
of $4,105.13. 
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The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Frederick B., Jr. 
Adams, Thomas B. ; 
Babb, James T. 
Barrett, C. Waller 
Barton, George S. 
Bemis, Samuel F. 
Bolton, Theodore... 
Bowen, Richard Le Baron . 
Boyd, Julian P. 
Brainard, Newton C. 
Brigham, Clarence S. 
Buck, Paul H. . 
Bullock, Alexander H. 
Bullock, Chandler 
Butterfield, Lyman H. . 
Cameron, Kenneth W. 
LeRoy A. 

n, Lester 
field, Ernest 
Chinard, ’Gilbert 
Cole, Arthur H. 
Cole, Edward H. 
Commager, Henry S. 
Cutler, Carl C. . 
Daniels, F. Harold . 
du Pont, Henry F. 
Flynt, Henry N. 
Forbes, Esther 
Fuess, Claude M. 
Gaines, Pierce W. 
Gipson, Lawrence H. 
Goff, Frederick R. 
Goodspeed, George T. 
Graff, Everett D. 
Grosvenor, Gilbert H. 
Hamilton, Sinclair 
Haring, Clarence H. 
Heald, Richard A. 
Higgins, John W. 
Higgins, Milton P. . 
Holbrook, Stewart H. 
Johnson, Alden P. . 
Kirkland, Edward C. 
Knollenberg, Bernhard . 
Leland, Waldo G. 


$25.00 
5.00 
10.00 
671.09 
100.00 
‘ 10.00 
10.00 
200.00 
10.00 
100.00 
25.00 
100.00 
100.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
250.00 
10.00 
3-00 
100.00 
50.00 
20.00 
50.00 
50.00 
500.00 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
100.00 
200.00 
50.00 
100.00 
25.00 
200.00 
300.00 
500.00 
25.00 
500.00 
10.00 
50.00 
25.00 
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Lincoln, Daniel W. 
Loring, Augustus P. 
Lowens, Irving . 
McDonald, Gerald D. 
McKay, George L. 
Merk, Frederick 
Metcalf, Keyes D. 


Middendorf, J. William 
Montgomery, Charles F. 


Morison, Samuel E. 
Murdock, Kenneth B. 
Nash, Ray . 
Noe, Sydney P. 

Olds, Irving S. . 
Peckham, Howard H. 
Pell, John H.G. 
Peltz, W. L. Learned 
Pomfret, John E. 
Riccius, Herman P. . 
Rice, Albert W. 


Richmond, Carleton R. 


Riley, Stephen T. 
Lessing J. 
Shaw, Ralph R. 
Shipton, Clifford K. 
Shryock, Richard H. 
Silver, Rollo G. 
Spencer, Rae M. 
Stobbs, George R. 
Streeter, Thomas W. 
Viets, Henry R. 
Waite, Albert G. 
Walsh, Michael J. 
Washburn, Henry B. 
Weis, F | 
Welch, d’Alté A. 
Wheeler, Nathaniel 
Wolcott, Roger . 
Wright, Lyle H. . 
Wyllie, John 
Miscellaneous Gifts . 


Tora . 


$100.00 
100.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
100.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
2,808.15 


. $25,620.83 


Submitted by 


Buttock, Treasurer 
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10.00 
10.00 
50.00 
210.00 
25.00 
100.00 
25.00 
30.00 
25.00 
50.00 
5.00 
75.00 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at SzrremBer 30, 1960 


Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County National Bank $37,854.76 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank..... 5,000.00 


Investments: 
Real Estate. . 


$7,800.00 
420,182.34 


. $171,239.61 
$79,150.01 750,389.62  1,178,371.96 


$483,144.16 
41,571.20 441,572.96 


$1,662,799. 68 


LIABILITIES, FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Employees’ State Withholding Taxes... . . 


Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1959 


Balance, September 30, 1960 211,070.35 


Total Liabilities, Funds and Surplus $1,662,799.68 


ASSETS 
$42,854.76 
Stocks: 
| 
Real Estate and Buildings............... 
$163.66 
Funds—Schedule “A-1”................ 1,451,565-67 
Add: 
Excess of Operating Income over 
16,246.35 
$215,632.05 
Deduct: 
Net Loss on Sale of Securities. ...... 4,561.70 
| 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 
As at SzrremBer 30, 1960 


21-Bookbinding 

22-Publishing 

23-Isaac and Edward L. Davis 
24-Levi Lincoln 

25-Benjamin F. Thomas 
26-Joseph A. Tenney... 
27-Ebenezer Alden 

28-Samuel F. Haven 


30-Francis H. Dewey 
31-George E. Ellis ... 


3a-John and Eliza Davis... COC ee 


33-Stephen Salisbury, 

34-Purchasing. . 
35~Charles F. Washburn... 

36-James F. Hunnewell.. 


38-Eliza D. Dodge........ 


41-Andrew McF. Davis................. 
43-Bernard C. Steiner................ 

45-Henry R. Wagner................... 


46-Isaiah Thomas.. 
47-James B. Wilbur... 


48-Henry Winchester Cunsinghem 
49-Mary Hayward Cunningham ...... 


50-Albert H. Whitin ....... 


52-Clarence W. Bowen... 


58-Herbert E. Lombard 
59-Charles A. Place 
60-Bibliography 
62-Albert Matthews 


64-Mabel Knowles 


65-Mark Bortman 
66-Henry F. DePuy...... 
67-Philip H. Cook. 


69-Donald McKay Frost............. 


70-Lee M. Friedman...... 
71-Russell S. Paine. . 
-Library Building 


Principal 
$12,823.01 
7,500.00 
32,000.00 
23,000.00 
9,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000.00 
104,500.00 
5393-43 
20,000.00 
5,000.00 
200.00 
3,000.00 
11,082.37 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
37,000.00 
1,000.00 
12,000.00 
30,000.00 
7,000.00 
100,000.00 
79,682.19 
50,000.00 
11,078.05 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
$,000.00 
53,725.10 
2,600.00 
17,649.65 
930.74 
15,583.55 
1,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
1,250.00 
178,889. 49 
§,000.00 
1,000.00 
10,000. 00 
2,500.00 
4,105.13 
441,572.96 


$1,451,565.67 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For Year Expep Serremser 30, 1960 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income from: 
$69,088. 96 


17,838.35 
175.00 


87,102.31 
25,748.13 
9,503.71 $122,354.15 


63,023.75 

1,655.10 

Pensions and Retirement 7,345. 40 

Employees’ Blue Cross. . 1,321.52 

Office Supplies and Expence 2,745.65 

Heat, 3,764.59 

Supplies. . 904.97 

Care of Grounds... 255.65 

Extra Service. . er ere 264.25 

A.D.T. Protective Servies.. 926.64 
Repair and Maintenance of Building and 

553.64 

413.86 

Legal and Accounting Fees............... 350.00 

Safekeeping of Securities................ 542.88 

vel 500.00 


196.22 84,764.12 
$37,590.03 


11,234.34 
4,317.20 
2,488.00 
2,144.84 
1,159.30 21,343.68 


$16,246.35 
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Savings Bank Interest.................. 
Total Income from Investments... ..... 
Operating Expenses: 
Other Expenditures: 
Purchase of Equipment.................. 
Moving Expense........... 
Excess of Operating Income over 
: | 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 
For taz Year Enpep Serremser 30, 1960 


Excess of Operating Income over 
Expenditures — Brought Forward $16,246.35 
Add: 
Additions to Funds: 
Russell S. Paine Fund: 
Legacy from Russell S. Paine Estate... 
Lee M. Friedman Fund: 
Legacy from Lee M. Friedman Estate. . 


Bibliography Fund: 
Sale of Evans Bibliography, Volume 


Purchasing Fund: 
Sale of Duplicates 


Deduct: 
Deductions from Funds: 
Bibliography Fund: 
Publishing Evans Bibliography, 
Volume No. 14 


30,473.64 
2,275.00 


Less—Proceeds from Sale of Securities: 
25,251.33 
275.31 


Add: 
Employees’ State Withholding Taxes at 
September 30, 1960 


Cash Balance, September 30, 1960. . 
Accounted for as follows: 
Worcester County National Bank: 
Maintenance Account 34,103.95 
Principal Account 3,750.81 37,854.76 


Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank §,000.00 _ $42,854.76 


q Sale of Revere Engravings............ 95.00 7,930.63 
: 34,772.70 
913.28 
33,859.42 
® Purchase of Securities, etc.: ? 
32,748.64 
4 40,548.64 
25,526.64 15,022.00 
18,837.42 
163.66 
19,001.08 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1959... .. 23,853.68 
42,854.76 
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STATEMENT BY THE TREASURER 


The total book value of all the assets of this Society (excluding cash 
deposits in banks, real estate values, values of all personal property and 
the historical collections) is $1,171,341. The total market value of all 
our securities as above stated as of September 30 of this year (the end of 
our fiscal year) is $2,205,965. This shows an excess of total market 
values over total book values of $1,034,624. The excess of market value 
over book is a very satisfactory excess in a relatively small endowment 
fund such as ours. 


The rate of income return from all our securities this year based on the 
total book value was 7.42%. However, the rate of income return on the 
securities based on the total market value was 3.94%. 


Based on the book values of our investment portfolio 50.49% is in- 
vested in fixed income securities, bonds and preferred stocks; and 49.51% 


in common stocks or equities. Based on total market values 74.74% is 
invested in equities, and 25.26% in fixed income securities. 


The book value of the Society’s real estate has been marked down from 
$450,585 to $441,573. This is a depreciation charge of 2% or $9,012. 


It is pleasing to note that the number of annual contributors has 
increased from fifty to eighty-five during the past year. 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
Name Rate Maturity Vatue VaLuEe 
Pusuic Funps: 
British Columbia Power, Series L 4% Apr., 1987 10,000 9,800.00 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto .4% Aug., 1986 5,000 4,772.00 
Province of Nova Scotia 3&@ Oct., 1971 10,000 10,175.00 
$24,747.00 


| 
| 
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Pusuic Urirries: 


Alabama Power Co................... 4% May, 1983 $7,000 $7,237.51 
4% May, 1987 25,000 25,375.00 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.......4%4 Oct., 1986 10,000 10,214.00 
Dallas Power & Light Co............. 4% Dec., 1986 10,000 10,084.80 
Florida Power & Light Co.............374 Apr., 1983 10,000 9,900.00 
Florida Power & Light Co.............4 Apr., 1988 10,000 10,129.50 
Gulf States Utilities Co............... 4% July, 1990 10,000 10,086.70 
4% Jan., 1987 10,000 10,000.00 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.............434 Mar., 1994 10,000 10,100.00 
Interstate Power Co.... ............ 5 May, 1987 10,000 10,000.00 
Fewer 5% May, 1989 15,000 15,000.00 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co...... 5 July, 1987 10,000 10,156.30 
Merrimack Essex Electric Co.......... 4% May, 1988 10,000 10,250.00 
New Orleans Public Service........... 4% Apr., 1983 10,000 10,301.80 
New York State Electric & Gas....... 4% May, 1987 15,000 15,232.50 
New York Telephone Co.............. 4% May, 1991 20,000 20,351.00 
Northern States Power Co............ 4% June, 1987 10,000 9,800.00 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co...... 3% Aug., 1991 20,000 20,509.40 
45% May, 1987 15,000 15,257.25 
Potomac Electric Power Co...........314 June, 1988 10,000 10,037.50 
Potomac Electric Power Co...........45% Dee., 1993 10,000 10,130.70 
Public Service Electric & Gas......... 4% Aug., 1988 15,000 15,306.90 
Southern Natural Gas Co............. 4 May,1973 4,000 4,960.00 
Western Massachusetts Electric ......534 Oct., 1989 10,000 10,187.50 
Wisconsin Michigan Power........... 53% Nov., 1989 10,000 10,187.50 


$299,795.86 


InpusTRIAL AND MisceLLANzous: 


Aluminum Company of America....... $5,000.00 


Boeing Airplane Co..................5 Aug., 1978 15,000 14,785.42 
3% Sept.,1970 10,000 9,857.50 
4% Aug., 1983 14,000 13,562.81 
General Motors Acceptance Corp... . .. 3% Sept.,1975 25,000 24,562.50 
Pacific Finance Corp... 3% Jan., 1965 10,000 9,950.00 
Pacific Finance Corp... 4% Mar., 1967 8,000 7,921.25 
State Loan & Finance Corp........... 3% May, 1966 10,000 10,000.00 


95,639.48 


Total Bonds $420,182.34 


; 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


Boox 
Name 


RarLroaps: 


2,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, Pfd. $20,228.31 
2,000 Union Pacific Railroad Company, Pfd. 19,853.85 


Pusuic 


100 Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. (444% Pfd. B) 
60 New England Power Co. (6% Cum. Pfd.)... 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (6% Cum. 1st Pfd.) 


$28,387.39 


InpusTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

400 American Can Co. (7% Pfd.).............. $17,367.92 
75 American Tobacco Co. (6% Cum. Pfd.)..... 9,229.20 

150 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.) 17,774-77 
100 General Motors Corp., ($3.75 Pfd.)........ 9,783.62 
100 International Harvester Co. (7% Cum. Pfd.) 14,977.05 
United States Steel Corp. (7% Cum. Pfd.) . 33,637.50 


$102,770.06 
Total Preferred Stocks $171,239.61 


Chase Manhattan Bank $7,631.25 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co... 12,570.39 
Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Trust Co. . 9,537.01 
First National Bank of Boston. . 10,242.55 
First National City Bank of New York... _. 24,509.90 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co... . 8,840.64 
9,576.52 
Hartford National Bank & Trust 7,236.36 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York . 11,134.45 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston......... 7,835.00 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston ... 7,161.16 
State Street Bank & Trust Co 14,622.84 
Worcester County National Bank. 11,152.50 


$142,050.57 
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$40,082.16 
$10,482.80 
9,279.29 
COMMON STOCKS 
Banks: 
153 
326 
166 
322 
612 
279 
371 
264 
240 
200 
268 
577 
715 
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Rarroaps: 
350 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Pusuic Utitrries: 
450 American Telephone & Telegraph Co... 
100 i 
500 
1,048 Colonial Energy Shares, Inc... 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc. 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
Western Massachusetts Companies 


$52,151.68 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


133 Aetna Casualty & Surety Co............... $4,319.35 
666 Aetna Life Insurance Co.. 4,013.14 
121 ACF Industries, Inc 4,400.00 
720 American Insurance Co. of N. J... .. 9,050.00 
3,971 Babcock & Wilcox 35,701.67 
Bethlehem Steel Corp............ 5,351-18 
Boston Insurance Co... . 11,915.81 
Chemical Fund, Inc. . mpi: 12,527.06 
Cities Service Co... .. 5399-30 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc........ 8,140.00 
Continental Casualty Co....... .. 662.13 
Continental Insurance Company........... 3,952.50 
Continental Oil, Del 15,388.48 
Deere & Co... ... 5,150.36 

Dun & 8,975.00 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co 4,267.43 
Endicott-Johnson Comp. 8,589.52 
Family Finance Corp........ ..... ete 10,171.29 
General Electric 9,529.03 
General Foods Corp... . 10,501.08 
General Motors Corp 7,429.82 
Great Northern Paper Co.. ie 6,128.50 
Insurance Company of North Amesies. . 2,999.38 
Kennecott Copper Corp 12,611.24 
§,030.20 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 7,987.06 
Massachusetts Investors Trust. 4,944.88 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 10,430.66 
National Dairy Products Corp 4,655.98 


[Oct., 
$13,870.40 
4257.05 
8,042.05 
7,418.41 
5,183.20 
3,613.67 
vee 6,065.55 
3,791.35 
| 
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450 


Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. (20-Guilder shares) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Standard Oil of California 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Travelers Insurance Co...... 


$380,487.76 


$579,150.01 
$750,389.62 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1960, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Daniet W. Lincotn 
September 30, 1960 Braptey B. Gitman, Auditors 
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573 15,086.44 

918 7,866.57 

1,146 14,026.07 

1,705 19,043.21 

1,049 ‘Texaco, Inc.... 15,062.61 

500 3,935.00 

Total Common Stocks............. P| 
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Mr. Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1960. 


Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relative to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 


As a result of our examination, we have prepared the following finan- 
cial statements which are appended hereto: 
EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1960 = 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at ScHEDULE 
September 30, 1960 “A-1” 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1960 a 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going financial statements, we confirmed the bank balances by cer- 
tificates received from the depositories which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been 
accounted for and we have examined vouchers and/or cancelled checks 
in support of all disbursements. 


The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The securities on hand at the year end 
were confirmed to us by a statement from the Trust Department of the 
Worcester County National Bank, and are stated on the accompanying 
Balance Sheet at book values. 


Yours truly, 
Harry W. Wauuis & Co. 


Accountants and Auditors 
October 11, 1960 


(Oct., 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 
1910-1960 


William E. Benjamin, 1931-1935 

George F. Booth, 1927-1955 

Clarence W. Bowen, 1920-1935 

Richard LeB. Bowen, 1947-1960 

Morgan B. Brainard, 1942-1957 

Clarence S. Brigham, 1914-1960 

Alexander H. Bullock, 1942-1960 

Chandler Bullock, 1932-1960 

Hampton L. Carson, 1927-1928... 

Ernest Caulfield, 1946-1960 

William R. Coe, 1949-1954 

George Crompton, 1935-1955 

Henry W. Cunningham, pa 
F. Harold Daniels, 1957-1960 

Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927 


John W. Farwell, 1922-1925. 

Henry N. Flynt, 1958-1960 


Homer Gage, 1917-1935 
Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948........... 


Harry W. Goddard, 1924-1925 

Charles E. Goodspeed, 1923-1949 

George T. Goodspeed, 1954-1960. .. ces 
Everett D. Graff, 1941-1960 

Sinclair Hamilton, 1948-1960 

Francis R. Hart, 1923-1935 

Richard A. Heald, 1944-1960 


Samuel V. Hoffman, 1921-1924 
Esther Forbes Hoskins, 1942-1960 
James M. Hunnewell, 1938-1954 


1,000 

13,500 

5,400 

6,350 

2,915 

615 

13,845 

1,500 

2,215 

1,000 

510 

1,600 

987 

5,985 

4,000 

4,500 

650 

5,000 

2,000 

500 

6,690 

9,600 

1,000 

1,345 

700 

6,500 

1,225 

1,650 

4.225 

8,750 

6,338 

ITI 2,000 
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Archer M. Huntington, 1935-1953 ......... 
James Hazen Hyde, 1954-1957 

Alden P. Johnson, 1959-1960 

Matt B. Jones, 1926-1940 

William V. Kellen, 1924-1942 

Henry P. Kendall, 1952-1959 

John T. Lee, 1946-1952 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1946-1953 

a 
Augustus P, Loring, 1941-1950 

Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937 

William S. Mason, 1927-1928 

William G. Mather, 1924-1950 

William J. Middendorf, 1958-1960 

Stewart Mitchell, 1935-1956 

Paul B. Morgan, 1927-1952 

Samuel E. Morison, 1935-1960 

Samuel L. Munson, 1923-1927 

Charles L. Nichols, 1923-1927 

Grenville H. Norcross, 1919-1935 

Irving S. Olds, 1954-1960. . 

Russell S. Paine, 1927-1958. . 

J. Duncan Phillips, 1944-1954 

Stephen W. Phillips, 1935-1954 

George A. Plimpton, 1921-1929 

Albert W. Rice, 1941-1960 

George I. Rockwood, 1925-1935 

A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931 

Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 

John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 

Emily E. F. Skeel, 1925-1951 

Foster Stearns, 1937-1955 

George R. Stobbs, 1946-1960 

Harry G. Stoddard, 1935-1959 

Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1960 

Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941 

Forrest W. Taylor, 1924 

Charles G. Washburn, 1921-1927 

Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935 

Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935 

James B. Wilbur, 1921-1927 

Lucile K. Wilkin, 1952-1954 

John Woodbury, 1922-1935 

Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 

George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1953 


$3,675 
500 
1,000 
1,220 
3,595 
95° 
goo 
30,000 
1,000 
2,285 
1,275 
1,425 
5,000 
1,000 
4,700 
4,600 
500 
825 
7,690 
1,700 
2,100 
2,750 
4,840 
75° 
2,150 
725 
16,770 
2,000 
36,600 
3,310 
2,000 
500 
800 
1,085 
435° 
524 
525 
10,200 
16,399 
10,895 
1,000 
1,550 
2,600 
600 
1,100 
8,000 
. 1,355 
550 
. 1,750 
850 


Report of the Librarian 


URING the year 1959-1960, the Society added 3626 

pieces to the collections by acquiring 1805 bound 
volumes, 1832 pamphlets and 989 miscellaneous pieces. The 
total collection numbers just over 751,000 bibliographical 
units. 

As Mr. Shipton remarked in his nineteenth annual report 
as Librarian, there has been a decrease over the years in the 
number of important rarities added to the collections. This 
has been due, to a large extent, to the activities of himself 
and his predecessors, who obtained many of them in an 
earlier day. Secondly, the real rarities which we do lack are 
frequently of such great price that we must pass them by, 
hopeful that sometime in the future we can obtain them 
through gift, or by chance at bargain price. This, of course, 
presents the danger that we will miss them altogether. The 
only alternative to this policy appears to be a “beefed” up 
book budget from sources as yet undisclosed to the stewards 
of your Library. Nevertheless, we have acquired some 
important and interesting items this year past, and it is 
now my pleasant duty to enumerate them. 

The Society has always been indebted to its members 
and friends for gifts of books and funds with which to pur- 
chase books. This year was no exception. 

On the morning of the annual meeting, Mark Bortman 
brought to us the only located copy of the notification of a 
meeting of the Relief Society of Boston. It is an engraved 
form, executed by Paul Revere. The Relief Society was 
instituted in 1773 for the purpose of fire protection for its 
members. It continued until 1807, if not longer, as the 
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Boston Public Library has the manuscript minutes covering 
the years, 1773 to 1807. Revere apparently engraved a 
plate for membership tickets, a headpiece for a broadside 
printing of the Rules and Orders for the Relief Society, located 
in the Boston Public Library, and the plate for the notifica- 
tion of meetings. No copy of the membership ticket is 
known at this time. 

The present engraving is adorned with the illustration of 
a pumper and other fire fighting equipment, under which 
appears the motto of the Society, “In Augustiis Amici.” 
The notice is addressed to Andrew Brimmer and was dated 
on March 4, 1782, by Eben Oliver, Clerk. 

From Edwin Wolf, 2nd, we received a group of early 
American imprints. We, in turn, sold off the duplicates and 
purchased a number of duplicates from the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Mrs. Charlotte A. Hunt presented a 
collection of American medical books of the years 1811 to 
1859, in memory of Dr. Ernest L. Hunt. D’Alté A. Welch 
gave us a copy of The Wonderful History of an Enchanted 
Castle, a unique copy of the Albany, 1806, edition. Bradley 
Gilman gave a superb copy of Fenimore Cooper’s The Last 
of the Mohicans, in the first edition. Miss Beulah Lewis 
presented a miscellany, collected by Miss Helen E. Green- 
wood, among which was the only located copy of the 1793, 
Windsor, Vermont, edition of 4 Very Remarkable Account 
of the Vision of Nathan Culver and the second recorded copy 
of The Peaceful End of the Perfect and Upright Man, a sermon 
preached by John Barnard at the funeral of John Atwood, 
Boston, 1714. 

Thomas W. Streeter made four significant gifts this past 
year. The first involved the major portion of his collection 
of separately printed Indian treaties. The treaties were 
printed by the Government at the time that each was rati- 
fied in the Senate, but apparently they were never dis- 
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tributed for, strangely enough, these bibliographical items 
were unknown until a cache of them was discovered in 
1937 or 1938 in a lot of discards from the Smithsonian 
Institution. Secondly, Mr. Streeter gave a large number 
of books and pamphlets concerned with the Canadian 
prairie provinces, which own a history not at all dissimilar 
to our Great Plains states. Thirdly, he gave us our choice 
of his post 1800 material on early New York canals. Among 
the pamphlets was 4 Letter to the Inhabitants of the City and 
State of New-York on the Subject of the Commerce of the 
Western Waters, New York [1807], which is an early pro- 
posal to utilize the route which became the Erie Canal. Also 
present and of considerable scarcity is Edmund Genet’s 
Memorial on the Obstructions at the Head of the Navigation of 
the River Hudson, Albany, 1818. Finally, though first in 
point of presentation, was a copy of the almost unknown 
novel by Henry Boernstein, The Mysteries of St. Louis, or 
the Jesuits on the Prairie, St. Louis, 1851. 

Among purchased acquisitions, the most delightful to our 
eyes was a Catalogue of Books (American Editions), For Sale 
at the Book Store of Thomas &F Andrews, Boston, 1799. The 
only other known copy is at the Essex Institute. Our copy 
is in fine condition and is a most important and appropriate 
addition to our collection of bookseller’s catalogues. In- 
cidentally, we must thank Walter Whitehill for pointing 
it in our direction. We obtained a late Northampton 
imprint unknown to Gilmore, that city’s bibliographer, 
entitled, 4 Sermon, preached at Chester, on the death of William 
B. Campbell, by E. W., whose identity has so far escaped our 
ardent search. He may have been Ezra Witter of Wilbra- 
ham. The pamphlet was printed in 1803 in Northampton. 

We also acquired through purchase, a pamphlet relating 
to the Union Canal Company of Pennsylvania, entitled: 
Observations on the Application for a Law to Incorporate “The 
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Union Canal Company,” by Charles G. Paleske, Phila- 
delphia, 1808, which is both early and scarce. 

‘We have purchased a number of items of Western Ameri- 
cana, probably the most notable being Silas Weston’s Life 
in the Mountains, Providence, 1854 (Weston was a Rhode 
Island school teacher, turned adventurer), and Albert 
Lyman’s Journal of a Voyage to California, Hartford, 1852. 

Among the newspapers acquired during the year, Good- 
speed’s Book Shop gave us a unique copy of the September 
23, 1817, issue of the [Bath, New York] Steuben and Allegany 
Patriot. We purchased the only complete file of the [New 
Bedford] Old Colony Gazette, October 21, 1808, through 
October 11, 1811. Also acquired by purchase was the 
scarce file of volume one of the [Natchez, Mississippi] Ariel, 
of July 20, 1825, through January 20, 1826. 


Marcus A. McCortson 


Thomas Paine Fights for Freedom 


in Three Worlds 


The New, The Old, The Next 
ere 


Catalogue of an Exhibition Commemorating 
The One Hundredth Anniversary 
of His Death 


Yale University Library 
October 1959 


By RICHARD GIMBEL 


Selections from the Paine collection of Richard Gimbel, 
whose opening lecture “The Resurgence of Thomas Paine” 
can be found in Volume 69, Part II of these Proceedings. 
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Thomas Paine Fights for Freedom 
in Three Worlds 
The New, the Old, the Next 


Section I 


Paine’s SEPARATE Works, LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 


Photograph, taken by A. G. Bagshaw, in Thetford, Norfolk, 
England, showing the cottage in which Paine was born. [1] 


Thomas Paine (the family spelling was Pain) was born on the 29th of 
January, 1737 in this small two-story house located on Bridge (now called 
White Hart) Street. 


Photograph, taken by A. G. Bagshaw, of the bronze plaque 
erected by an American Air Force unit during World War II 
which stands in the vicinity of Paine’s birthplace. It reads: 

[2] 

THOMAS PAINE. 1737-1809. Journalist, Patriot & 
Champion of the rights of the common man. Thomas 
Paine, son of an humble Thetford staymaker, was born 
near this House. From his talented pen came the voice 
for the democratic aspirations of the American Republic 
through such splendid writings as “Common Sense,” 
“Crisis” & “The Age of Reason.” Buried in New York 
this simple son of England lives on through the ideals & 
Principles of the democratic world for which we fight 
today. 


In tribute to his memory & to the everlasting love for free- 
dom embodied in his works, this Plaque is gratefully 
dedicated through the voluntary contributions of Soldiers 


of an American Airforce Group. October 21st, 1943 
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Photograph, taken by A. G. Bagshaw, of the grammar school in 
Thetford, Norfolk, which Paine attended until the age of 
thirteen. [3] 


Paine later wrote concerning this school: 


I did not learn Latin, not only because I had no inclination to learn 
languages, but because of the objection the Quakers have against the 
books in which the language is taught. But this did not prevent me 
from being acquainted with the subjects of all the Latin books used 
in the school. The natural bent of my mind was to science. I had 
some turn, and I believe some talent, for poetry; but this I rather 
repressed than encouraged, as leading too much into the field of imagi- 
nation. 


I happened, when a schoolboy, to pick up a pleasing natural history 
of Virginia, and my inclination from that day of seeing the western 
side of the Atlantic never left me. 


His master in the grammar school was the Reverend William Knowles. 


Caricature, titled Fashion before Ease; or, A good Constitution 
Sacrificed for a Fantastick Form, published by H. Humphrey, 
No. 18 Old Bond Street, January 2, 1793. [4] 


Paine at the age of 13 was withdrawn over his objections from the 
Thetford Grammar School to learn the trade of his father—that of 
master staymaker (for corsets). Forty years later his political enemies 
were still reminding the public of his first humble occupation. 


Broadside. Tom the Bodice Maker. To the Tune of Bow! wow! 
wow! [n.d.] [5] 


This drinking song about Thomas Paine, consisting of nine verses and 
a chorus, was perhaps a forerunner to a tune still used by Yale. It was 
sung by the working classes, emphasizing their viewpoint that Paine’s 
working with his hands was no disgrace. 


[Anonymous] Perils of the Ocean, or Disasters of the Seas. New 
York: Murphy [n.d.] [6] 


Paine, inspired by tales told by his grammar school teacher, finally 
ran away from home and the hated profession of staymaking. He 
enlisted as a sailor on the privateer Terrible (26 guns and 200 men). 
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In December of 1757 the Terrible fought to the death the French 
privateer Vengeance of 36 guns, in an engagement hardly paralleled in 
the annals of the British Navy. The French commander was killed, 
along with two-thirds of his crew; while Captain Death and virtually 
his entire crew were annihilated. From this fate, however, Paine was 
preserved by the timely intervention of his Quaker father, who pulled 
him off the ship before it sailed. 

A stranger combination of names than those associated with the 
Terrible is difficult to find: it was commanded by Captain Death, his 
lieutenant was Devil, and his surgeon’s name was Ghost. The ship was 
equipped at Execution Dock. 


[Thomas Paine] The Case of the Officers of Excise; with Remarks 
on the Qualifications of Officers; and on the Numerous Evils 
Arising to the Revenue, from the Insufficiency of the Present 
Salary. Humbly addressed to the Hon. and Right Hon. the 
Members of Both Houses of Parliament. [Printed at Lewes, 
1772.| Title page of the first edition in photostat [1772], 
and the second edition, London: J. S. Jordan, 1793. [7] 


Paine tried various occupations unsuccessfully, and finally became an 
officer of excise, whose duty it was to hunt for smugglers and to collect 
the hated excise taxes on liquor and tobacco. The pay of fifty pounds a 
year was insufficient to cover living costs, which included keeping a 
horse. Corruption was rife. Paine listened attentively to the com- 
plaints of his fellow officers, and felt that only a raise in pay would 
enable them to lead honest careers. He wrote a strong argument for a 
pay raise and then solicited funds from them to print sufficient copies 
to send one to each member of Parliament. Result: Paine was dismissed 
from the Excise on the excuse that he had on an occasion absented him- 
self without leave. 

Although this has been accepted as Paine’s first printed work, Paine 
himself never considered it so. 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Information to Those Who Would 
Remove to America. London. 1794. [8] 
Thomas Paine’s first thirty-seven years in England were of little 


significance. He had two brief marriages. He was unhappy or failed 
in every job he tried. Dismissed from his government position as an 


| 
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excise man trying to catch smugglers, he met Benjamin Franklin, who 
had recently lost the position he held in London as Postmaster for 
North America. The two became lifelong friends. Franklin advised 
Paine to seek his fortune in America, and may have used many of the 
arguments which he later included in this pamphlet, first printed at 
Passy, France, in 1784. To help Paine succeed in America, Franklin 
gave him letters of introduction to his natural son, William Franklin, 
then Royal Governor of New Jersey, and to his son-in-law, Richard 
Bache, a prosperous wine merchant of Philadelphia. 


Pennsyloania Journal, Philadelphia, January 4, 1775 to November 
27, 1776. [9] 


Paine was ill with typhus when he arrived in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 30, 1774, after nine weeks at sea on the London Packet. It was 
many weeks before he recovered, and probably the first thing published 
by him in America was the anonymous article, “A Dialogue between 
General Wolfe and General Gage,” which appeared in the Pennsyloania 
Journal on January 4, 1775. 

Paine contributed many articles to this newspaper, which was pub- 
lished every Wednesday. The most important one to him appeared in 
the issue for March 8, 1775, addressed “To Americans” and signed 
“Justice and Humanity.” This was a slashing and powerful article 
against the African slave trade, doubtless inspired by the odious slave 
market opposite Paine’s lodging. The celebrated Philadelphia physician, 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, was so impressed by reading this anti-slavery 
article that he sought out the anonymous author and became a friend to 
Paine. The first association against slavery in America was organized 
in Philadelphia shortly after Paine’s article appeared. 

Other articles by Paine in the Pennsylvania Journal included “‘A Seri- 
ous Thought,” signed “Humanus,” and a series of four letters addressed 
to Cato, signed “The Forester.” He also wrote an article discussing the 
manufacture of saltpeter. 


The Pennsyloania Magazine, Philadelphia, March, 1775. [10] 


Paine’s first regular literary employment was helping Robert Aitken 
edit his new monthly publication called the Pennsylvania Magazine. 
Besides editing, Paine wrote numerous articles anonymously or using 
the pseudonyms “Atlanticus,” “Vox Populi,” and “Aesop.” 


| 
| 
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The March number of the magazine contained Paine’s well-known 
song to General Wolfe, with the engraved music on the opposite page. 


Thomas Paine. Manuscript of song, “The Death of General 
Wolfe.” [11] 


This popular song, written by Paine, was widely used during the 
Revolution after its publication in the Pennsyloania Magazine for March, 
1775. There has not yet been uncovered any earlier printing of this 
song in England. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine, Philadelphia, April, 1775. [12] 


Paine’s ability to write pithy political remarks is shown in his com- 
ment on the excerpt of Lord Chatham’s speech to the House of Lords in 
London. Chatham, criticising the advice given to the King of England 
on American affairs, said: “. . . if his majesty continues to hear such 
counsellors—he will not only be badly advised—but UNDONE. He 
may wear his crown, it is true, but it will not be worth wearing; robbed of 
so principal a jewel as America, it will lose its lustre, and no longer 
beam that effulgence which should irradiate the brow of majesty.” 

Paine asterisked this statement and added a footnote: *“Tho’ we 
believe Lord Chatham used this expression as an orator, and not as a 
commentator on past circumstances, yet we cannot help minding our 
readers, that the principal jewel of the crown actually dropt out at the 
coronation.” 


[Thomas Paine] Common Sense; Addressed to the Inhabitants of 
America on the Following Interesting Subjects: I. Of the Origin 
and Design of Government in General, with Concise Remarks on 
the English Constitution. II. Of Monarchy and Hereditary 
Succession. III. Thoughts on the Present State of American 
Affairs. IV. Of the Present Ability of America, with Some 
Miscellaneous Reflections. Philadelphia: R. Bell, 1776. [ 13 ] 


After blood had been spilled at the Battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1775, Paine argued that the cause of America should not be a mere 
revolt against taxation but a demand for independence. 

Timed to appear when the King’s speech might be expected to arrive 
in America, Paine was lucky enough to have his argument, entitled 
Common Sense, and the King’s speech appear on the same day. Paine’s 
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tract was printed by Robert Bell, to whom Paine had been introduced 
by Doctor Benjamin Rush. It immediately became a best seller. (Jilus- 
tration facing p. 390.) 


[Thomas Paine] Common Sense; Addressed to the Inhabitants of 
America on the Following Interesting Subjects ... Phila- 
delphia: W & T Bradford [n.d.] [14] 


Paine had patriotically agreed to give his share of the profits from 
Common Sense toward the purchase of mittens for the half-frozen 
American troops then battling before Quebec. When Bell said there 
were no profits, Paine, infuriated, dismissed Bell and employed Bradford 
to publish a new edition. He materially enlarged the work by one-third. 
He also reduced the price from two shillings to one shilling so that every- 
body might read the flaming arguments, and they did! 

Refusing to copyright this work, he gave permission to all to reprint it, 
with the result that it spread rapidly all over the country. 


[Thomas Paine] Manuscript of Common Sense, 1776. [15] 


This manuscript, written on 35 folio pages, was sent by Paine to 
Samuel Clay Harvey, J.P., of Lodge Hill, Kent, England, a political 
writer. 


The Pennsyloania Evening Post, Vol. II, No. 226, Philadelphia, 
July 2, 1776. [ 16] 

The impact of Common Sense can best be appreciated if we realize 
that its equivalent sale today, based on the present population of the 
United States, would be 6,500,000 copies within three months. 

As a direct result of this overwhelming distribution, the Declaration 
of Independence was unanimously ratified July 4, 1776. 

On July 2 the Pennsyloania Evening Post carried as a last minute 
insertion the important news that the Continental Congress had de- 
clared the United Colonies to be free and independent states. 


The Pennsyloania Evening Post, Vol. I1, No. 228, Philadelphia, 
July 6, 1776. [17] 
The Declaration of Independence was not agreed on until many hours 
after the July 4 issue was out and first appeared, in the next number of 
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this tri-weekly newspaper, on July 6, 1776. This was the first newspaper 
printing of the Declaration. 


[Thomas Paine] The American Crisis. Number I. By the Au- 
thor of Common Sense. [First published around December 
19, 1776, without indication of publisher, place or date, by 
Styner and Cist, Philadelphia.] [18] 


When Washington’s troops floundered in the War of Independence to 
which Paine had given birth, he rejuvenated the dispirited soldiers with 
this pamphlet, opening with the flaming watchword “These are the 
times that try men’s souls.” Washington was so impressed that he 
ordered it read to all the troops at Valley Forge, and this pamphlet was 
carried in the pockets of the officers, even during bloody engagements, 
as the stained copy shown might verify. 

Calling this Crisis No. J, Paine must have anticipated other crises. 
His foreboding was well-founded and others followed—thirteen in all— 
of which those below, numbered II, III, IV, V and The Crisis Extra- 
ordinary were the only ones first printed in America as separate pam- 
phlets. The rest were given directly to the newspapers. (Jilustrated 
at p. 406.) 


[Thomas Paine] The American Crisis. Number II. By the 
Author of Common Sense. Philadelphia: Styner and Cist. 
Dated at bottom of page 24, January 13, 1777. [19] 


[Thomas Paine] The American Crisis. Number III. By the 
Author of Common Sense. Philadelphia: Styner and Cist. 
Dated at the bottom of page 56, April 19, 1777. [ 20 } 


[Thomas Paine] The American Crisis. Number IV. By the 
Author of Common Sense. Philadelphia: Styner and Cist. 
Dated at the bottom of page 60, September 12, at Noon 
[1777]. [21] 

[Thomas Paine] The American Crisis. Number V. Addressed 


to General Sir William Howe. By the Author of Common 
Sense. Lancaster: John Dunlap, 1778. [22] 


In this Crisis Paine defends George Washington as Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Army. Politicians had been dissatisfied with 


The American Crisis. 


Numase I. 
By the Author of Common Sense. 


her ad th ati wily 


furnmer foldier and the funthine patriot will, in tris 
crifis, fhrink from the fervice of his country; but 
He that ftands it wow, deferves the love and thanks of mars 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not ealily conquered; 
yet we have this lation with us, that the harder the 
confli&t, the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain 
too cheap, we efteem too lightly :---’Tis dearncfs only 
that gives every thing its value. Heaven knows how to fet 
& proper price upon its goods ; and it would be ftrange ine 
deed, if fo celeitial an artiele as Fregpom fhould not be 
highly rated. Britain, with an army to enforce her tyranny, 
has declared, that the has a right (net only to TAX) but “te 
“ BIND wt in ALL CASES WHATSOEVER,” and if bei 
thing as flavery upon earth. Even the expre is impious, 
for unliniecd only to Gov. 
Wuertner the Independence of the Continent was des 


clared too foon, or delayed too long, I will not now enter 
into as 2a argument ; omens is, that had 
it wou 


it been eight months earlier have been much: bete 
ter. We did not make a proper ufe of laft winter, neither 
could we, while we were in a dependent ftate. _ 
the fault, if it were one, was all our own; we have none 
to blame but ourfelves*. But no great deal is loft yet ; 
that Howe has been doing for this month patt is rather a 
Gane the fpirit of the Jerfes a year 
ago would have quickly repulfed, and which time and a 
bttle refolution will foon recover, 

I have as kittle fuperftition in me as any man living, bat 


my 
“ The prefeat winter” (meaning the i: 
** Continent will partake of the evil; and is 20 puni 
** ment that man does aot deferve, be he who, or of 
** where he will, that may be the menng of facrificing 2 feafon 
** fo precious apd uicful,” Common Sunsa- 
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Washington and were calling for his resignation. Paine here helped 
Washington at a critical time, but when Paine’s own critical moment 
came many years later in France, Washington failed to reciprocate. 


[Thomas Paine] The Crisis Extraordinary. Philadelphia: 
William Harris. At the bottom of page 14 signed COMMON 
SENSE, and dated October 4, 1780. [23 ] 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to [Henry Laurens], President 
of Congress, dated Lancaster, April 11, 1776. [ 24] 


Counterfeiting was rampant during the early days of the Revolution. 
Paine in this letter points out that the present law against counterfeiting 
national currency is a state law and the Governor of a state is therefore in 
the position of being able to pardon an offense against the nation. Fol- 
lowing Paine’s advice, Congress passed a law making counterfeiting a 
national crime. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to [John Bayard]. dated, 
General Green’s Headquarters, October 30, 1777. [25] 


More important than Paine’s fighting ability was his writing skill, 
and much of the known history of the war comes from his pen. 

Enlisted in the army as an aide to General Green, Paine writes to the 
Speaker of the General Assembly: “Does not the gallant defense of Red 
Bank, under the command of Colonel Greene of Rhode Island deserve 
the thanks of the House. I shall go to Fort Mifflin this afternoon.” 
Paine’s daring at Fort Mifflin in carrying messages under heavy fire, 
made him a hero in the “Times that tried men’s souls.” 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to an unknown correspondent. 
[n.p., n.d., c. 17797] [ 26] 

The greatest scandal during the Revolutionary War concerned the 
case of Silas Deane (Yale, class of 1758) who was accused by Thomas 
Paine of seeking to get money from the American government to repay 
France when, as a matter of fact, the King of France had already agreed 


to make a gift of this money to America to aid the cause of the Revolu- 
tion. 
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Paine, in revealing these facts, disclosed matters of a confidential 
nature which he had learned from his position as Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs. As a result, despite the truth of his accusations 
Paine was forced to resign his post. 


In this letter he discusses the Deane affair, and compares him to the 
infamous Mme. D’On. 


[Thomas Paine] “Common Sense to the Public.” In The Penn- 
syloania Packet, Philadelphia, January 9, 1779. [27] 


Typical of the controversy which raged between Paine and Silas 
Deane in the newspapers during the year 1779 is this article in which he 
chides Deane for his accusations against Arthur Lee. 


Manuscript pay voucher to John Bayard, signed by Thomas 
Paine. Philadelphia, November 27, 1779. [ 28] 


After Paine was forced to resign his position as Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs because of his indiscreet, although correct, 
disclosures to the American people that Silas Deane was attempting to 
rob the treasury, he was in desperate need of employment. Conrad 
Alexander Gérard, the French Minister to the United States, feared that 
Paine might blame France for his dismissal, and, rather than have him 
resentful, promised him $1,000 a year if he would use his pen to promote 
friendly feelings toward France and the Alliance among the Americans. 
Paine listened, but could not accept constraint, and the proposed agree- 
ment with Gérard failed. He never received a cent from Gérard. His 
American friends finally came to his rescue by having him appointed to 
the remunerative position of clerk of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania on November 2, 1779. His duties included signing pay vouchers 
on the State Treasurer, David Rittenhouse, such as the one above, 
which paid John Bayard, Speaker of the House. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Honorable John Bayard, 
Esq. [Last page only] n.d. [November, 17797] [29] 
At the end of the above letter, Paine gives the dates and circumstances 
of his writing the American Crisis series. 
John Bayard, to whom it is addressed, was Speaker of the House. It 
was docketed, “part of a letter to the General Assembly.” 
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Manuscript pay voucher to Thomas Paine, signed by John 
Bayard. Philadelphia, March 18, 1780. [30] 


Although Paine’s task as Clerk was to sign all pay vouchers, he could 
not sign his own, and John Bayard signed this one for him. 

On the 18th of March, 1780, Paine was owed 187 pounds and 10 
shillings for back pay as Clerk of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
Paine wrote in his own hand at the bottom “March 18th, Rec’d the 
above content. Thomas Paine.” 


[Thomas Paine] Public Good, Being an Examination into the 
Claim of Virginia to the Vacant Western Territory, and of the 
Right of the United States to the Same. To which is Added, 
Proposals for laying off a new State, to be applied as a Fund for 
carrying on the War, or redeeming the National Debt. By the 
Author of Common Sense. Philadelphia: John Dunlap, 1780. 

[31] 
When Virginia claimed the territory now known as West Virginia for 
herself, Paine immediately wrote and published the above pamphlet, 
in which he argues that the territory, having been won through the joint 
effort of the thirteen states, should benefit all. 
Naturally, this did not endear him to Virginia, and later, when the 
legislature of that state was asked to recompense Paine for his wartime 
activities, it refused to do so, 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. I, 1781. 
Philadelphia, Wm. & Thomas Bradford. Facsimile edition 
of the original manuscript [n.d.]. [32] 


Although proposed by Dr. Hutchinson, Thomas Paine was black- 
balled from membership in the American Philosophical Society on Jan- 
uary 19, 1781, before the completion of its first year. His certifying 
signature had appeared at the end of the original Act incorporating the 
Society (15 March, 1780). His first failure to be elected may have been 
due to his diatribes against the Loyalist and Quaker members, but Paine 
continued his attacks upon these Tories. As the outcome of the Revolu- 
tion became more certain, the Tories were dropped from membership, 
and on January 22, 1785, Paine was admitted to membership in this 
honored Society. 
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Abbé Raynal. The Revolution of America. London, Davis, 1781. 

[33] 

This work was written or edited by Raynal, who was sympathetic 

to England, and roused the ire of Thomas Paine because of its many 
false statements. He answered this work in his Letter to the Abbé. 


Abbé Raynal. The Revolution of America. Published in the 
French language, London, 1781. [34] 


Abbé Raynal. The Revolution of America. Philadelphia, Bell, 
1782. [35] 


Thomas Paine, M.A. Letter Addressed to Abbé Raynal On the 
Affairs of North-America. In Which the Mistakes in the 
Abbé’s Account of the Revolution of America are Corrected and 
Cleared Up. Philadelphia: Steiner, 1782. [ 36] 

Paine’s answer to Abbé Raynal was immediately reprinted in England 
and in France in several editions (without French approval or privilege). 
M. Chevalier de la Luzerne, secretary to the French Minister Gérard, 
was so pleased with Paine’s Letter to Abbé Raynal that he sent Paine fifty 
guineas in August of 1782. In the last three months of 1783 La Luzerne 
gave Paine nearly one hundred guineas, possibly as a reward for his 

American Crisis of May 11, 1782, in which Paine protested against a 

separate peace between the United States and Great Britain. 


Thomas Paine. Rémarques sur les Erreurs de [ Histoire Philos- 
ophique et Politique de Mr. Guillaume Thomas Raynal, par 
Rapport aux Affaires de l Amérique-Septentrionale, ce. Par 
Mr. Thomas Paine Maitre ez-Arts de |’Université de Pensyl- 
vanie, Auteur des diverses Brochures publiées sous le Titre 
de Sens Commun, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres pour le 
Congrés, &c. Traduites de l’Anglais & augmentées d’une 
préface & de quelques notes, par A. M. Cerisier. Amsterdam, 
F. A. Crafenschot, 1783. [37] 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to [General Nathaniel Greene], 
dated Philadelphia, September 10, 1781. [38] 


It took sixteen ox teams to carry the half-million dollars in silver 
which Colonel Laurens and Thomas Paine secured from the French 
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King, Louis XVI, after a short trip they made together to Paris in 1781. 
This money, plus the clothing and ammunition also received, saved the 
day for America and led directly to the surrender of Cornwallis on 
October 19, 1781. 

This letter describes the trip, so important to the success of the 
Revolution. 


Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
[in 1779]. Philadelphia: Francis Bailey, 1782. [39] 


No American Crisis appeared for nearly a year after the Deane affair, 
but Paine was still a hero of the people. On the day he was appointed 
clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly, an Act was introduced for the 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania, which then had 6,000 slaves. Paine 
was given credit for writing the Preamble to this Abolition Resolution, 
which measure had been prepared by George Bryan. The legislation 
was successfully passed on March 1, 1780. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Honorable Robert Morris, 
Esq., dated Borden Towne, October 14, 1783. [ 40 ] 


Paine criticised the delay in signing the definitive treaty and the 
treaty of commerce, ending the War. 

“. . . as if foreign Nations would be so foolish to pay respect to our 
Confederated Government when we set them the example of paying so 
little attention to it ourselves, for if it has not authority enough to 
regulate a Commercial Tax, it cannot be important enough for a Com- 
mercial Treaty.” 


John Dickinson. “A Message from the President and the Supreme 
Executive Council to the General Assembly.” In the 
Independent Gazetteer, December 24, 1784. [41] 


Paine refused to accept any profit from his patriotic writings, which 
were sold by the hundreds of thousands. He hoped this would make it 
easier for the masses to secure them. 

When the war was over, however, he was without resources, and his 
friends, attempting to secure for him reumuneration for his services, 
found that he had trod on so many toes that it was difficult to persuade 
any of the governmental bodies to vote even a small recompense. 
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In this published letter, John Dickinson pleaded Paine’s cause to the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly, and shortly after its publication the 
legislators voted to give Paine five hundred pounds. 

The State of New York had already given him a farm in New Rochelle, 
and Congress a few months later voted to pay him three thousand 
dollars. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Mr. [David C.] Claypofolle. 
[Philadelphia], March 22, 1786. [42] 


Paine writes to Claypoole, publisher of the Pennsyloania Packet & 
Daily Advertiser, the only daily newspaper in Philadelphia, claiming the 
paper has published an untruth and the least attonement that can be 
made to the people will be to give them the truth and thus undeceive 
them. “If you do not choose to print this piece, you will return it and I 
will publish it in another paper!” 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to John Hall, dated Phila- 
delphia, ““Fryday noon” [1783?]. [43 ] 


With the money he was awarded from the States of Pennsylvania and 
New York, and from Congress, Paine started the peaceful pursuit as an 
inventor of something useful to society. A bridge was needed to cross 
the wide Schuylkill River near Philadelphia, which Paine thought could 
be spanned by a single bridge made of iron without the necessity for 
placing a pier in the middle. Paine invented a new type of iron bridge 
which was transportable, and to prove the merit of its construction he 
started building a 13-foot model of it. John Hall, to whom this letter 
and the following one are addressed, was the carpenter who helped 
Paine construct the model. 

Paine showed his invention to Benjamin Franklin, who felt that there 
was no one in America who had enough nerve to build so large a bridge 
of iron. On Franklin’s advice Paine decided first to secure the approval 
of the plan, demonstrated in his model, from the French Academy of 
Science, and for this purpose soon set sail for France. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to John Hall, dated Borden 
Town, September 22, 1786. [44] 


| 
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[Thomas Paine] Dissertations on Government, the Affairs of the 
Bank, and Paper-Money. By the Author of Common Sense. 
Philadelphia, Cist, 1786. [45] 


Another time that tried men’s souls occurred in 1780 when the Ameri- 
can troops were at the end of their patience because of lack of pay and 
scarcity of supplies. Serious features of mutiny and sedition had already 
appeared. A tone of discouragement swept through the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, for the treasury was empty. One member said, “We might 
as well give up first as last.” 

But Paine did not agree, and when he drew his meager salary, he took 
$500 and started a subscription for the relief of the soldiers. Robert 
Morris and many others followed, and by June 8, 1780, had raised 
300,000 pounds and started the bank which supplied the army through 
the campaign. It was popularly known as the Bank of Pennsylvania; 
however, the plan was changed and most subscriptions went towards 
the founding of the Bank of North America, which received a charter 
from Congress on December 21, 1781, and from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania on April 1, 1782. 

When this bank came under attack by those who favored inflation 
after the war, Paine rushed to its defense with this pamphlet, which his 
enemies insisted he had been bribed to write by the bank’s principal 
stockholders. Paine vigorously denied this, stating he was a member 
neither of the party in favor of the bank nor of that opposed to it, but 
only knew the difference between right and wrong. As a result of this 
defense, the bank’s charter was saved, but Paine became the political 
goat and had made fresh enemies. 


Colored Engraving, by W. Birch and Son, of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, South Second Street, Philadelphia, [1800] [ 46] 


This handsome edifice owes its beginning to the small contribution 
given by Thomas Paine in June, 1780. 


“Extrait des Minutes de |’Assemblie de Pennsylvania,” due 

21 May, 1787. [ 47] 

A committee appointed by the government of Pennsylvania to ex- 

amine the model of Paine’s iron bridge reported that it appeared to be 

ingenious and well conceived. Made of wrought iron, it had a span of 
thirteen feet and a height at its center of six to seven inches. 
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Paine had this report translated into the French language and carried 
it with him when he went to Paris for the purpose of getting the bridge 
construction approved by the French Academy of Sciences (see next 
item). Paine also brought along the model of his bridge, which was 
readily disassembled, a feature which Paine believed would be advan- 
tageous to an army on the march. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to the French Academy of 

Science, dated Paris, 21 Juillet, 1787. [ 48] 

Paine had with him on his arrival in France letters of introduction 
from Benjamin Franklin to French engineers. 

The letter shown, written in French and signed by Paine, states that 
Dr. Franklin desired the opinion of the Academy on the construction of 
this bridge before any attempt to erect it was made in America. Dr. 
Franklin emphasizes the friendship between the two nations. 


[Thomas Paine] Prospects on the Rubicon; or An Investigation into 
the Causes and Consequences of the Politics to be Agitated at the 
Meeting of Parliament. London, J. Debrett, 1787. [49] 


Paine now returned to his native England after having been thirteen 
years in America. He wished to see his aged parents and to have the 
British iron-mongers build his iron bridge. He was somewhat diverted 
from these objectives by his deep concern about the threatening war 
between England and France over Holland, and decided to publish 
anonymously in December, 1787, a warning. In this pamphlet he states 
that “war involves in its progress such a train of unforseen and unsup- 
posed circumstances, such a combination of foreign matters, that no 
human wisdom can calculate the end. It has but one thing certain, 
and that is increase of taxes.” 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to [General Lewis Morris], | 
dated Paris, May 4, 1788. [ 50] 


Paine has often been criticized for not mentioning his mother, but in 
this letter he writes to his friend General Morris in America: “My 
Mother, good old woman, told me that she got an American newspaper 
during the Revolutionary war in which there was a proclamation of 
Congress for a Fast-Day, and that she kept it very strictly.” 
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The English newspapers had abused Paine on account of certain state- 
ments in his Prospects on the Rubicon, but Paine now writes that present 
events have proved him right. 

The letter ends: “The English newspapers have very ingenuously 
found out that the author of Common Sense is an ARCH REBEL. How- 
ever, they are disposed to give me credit for the ingenuity of the model 
[iron bridge]. God bless you all.” 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Benjamin West, dated 
London, Monday, July 13, 1788. [51] 


Paine met John Trumbull, the American painter, in Benjamin West’s 
studio in London, and the three became friends. 

A little later Trumbull painted a miniature of Thomas Paine, which 
was lost for more than a century until it was recently identified, and now 
can be seen in Thomas Jefferson’s home at Monticello, Virginia. 

The “jeu d’esprit” originally enclosed with this letter is now lost. It 
probably was a poem. Paine always enjoyed writing poetry, but only a 
few poems have survived. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to an unknown correspondent, 
dated [London], July 11, 1788. [52] 


Paine considered himself an expert on American affairs and did not 
consider it improper to offer advice through the addressee to the English 
Privy Council regarding their prohibition of wheat from America on 
account of what they called dangerous pollution by the Hessian Fly. 
Paine gives his address at this time as the White Bear Inn, Piccadilly. 


Thomas Paine. Manuscript copy in Paine’s hand of an extract 
from a letter written to him by Thomas Jefferson, dated 
Paris, July 28 [1788]. [53] 


In full confidence of Edmund Burke’s friendship, Paine did not hesitate 
to communicate to him facts from a private letter he received from 
Thomas Jefferson in Paris, giving details, which he received from the 
Russian Minister, of the results of naval battles between the Turks and 
the Russians. 
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Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Edmund Burke, dated Broad 
Street Buildings [London], August 7, 1788. [54] 


Paine at this time considered Edmund Burke a true friend of liberty. 
In this letter one can recognize the birth of the Rights of Man, for Paine 
uses almost identical language in his preface to the English edition of his 
work, published in 1791. 


I have seen enough of war and the misery it inflicts to wish it might 
nevermore have an existence in the world, and that some other mode 
than that of destruction might take place to adjust and compose the 
differences that should occasionally arise in the neighborhood of nations. 


Though I had closed my political career with the establishment of 
the independence of America .. . yet there appeared to me... such a 
fair opening opportunity to bring England pe ea to a better under- 
standing with each other than had formerly been the case, and as a 
man always feels a happy consolation in any attempt to do good that I 
wrote to the Abbé Morellet on this subject. 


Abridgement of Specifications Relating to Bridges, Viaducts and 
Aqueducts, 1750-1866. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1868, 

pp. 1-2. [55] 
After receiving French approval of the construction of his bridge, 


Paine left for London and secured an English patent on his bridge, 
August 26, 1788, No. 1667. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Kitty Nicholson Few, dated 
London, January 6, 1789. [ 56] 
Paine received word that pretty Kitty Nicholson, whom he had 
watched grow from girl to young lady while in America, had married 
Colonel Few. He wrote her this long, congratulatory letter in which he 
explains his attitude toward love and marriage, and then goes on to dis- 
cuss the calamity to the world if America should ever fall. 
He printed the excerpt on America in later writings, such as his 
pamphlet Letter to George Washington. 


Richard Price. A Discourse on the Love of our Country. De- 
livered on November 4, 1789 at the Meeting House in the 
Old Jewry to the Society for Commemorating the Revolu- 
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tion in Great Britain, with an Appendix. 2nd edition. 
London, T. Cadell, 1789. [57] 


Paine’s Fight for Freedom in England was sparked by this Discourse 
on the Love of our Country, delivered by Richard Price, eminent English 
dissenting minister. Dr. Price had previously advocated the cause of 
American liberty and had been invited by Congress to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, but he had declined. He was a close friend of both Benjamin 
Franklin and Dr. Priestley. In this discourse he warned that the 
principles of that Revolution should not be forgotten. These principles 
included the “right to resist power when abused,” and “the right to 
choose our own government; to cashier them for misconduct; and to 
frame a government for oursel v3.” 


Edmund Burke. Reflections on the Revolution in France and on the 
Proceedings in Certain Societies in London Relative to that 
Event. In a Letter Intended to Have been Sent to a Gentle- 
man in Paris. London, J. Dodsley, 1790. [58] 


The revolutionary doctrine expressed by Dr. Price in his address 4 
Discourse on the Love of Our Country angered Edmund Burke enough 
so that he wrote in reply his outstanding rhetorical work Reflections on the 
Revolution in France, published in November, 1790. 


Thomas Paine. Rights of Man: Being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s 
Attack on the French Revolution. London: J. Johnson, 1791. 


[59] 

The attack on the French Revolution, which Burke had made in his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, infuriated Paine, who was cha- 
grined by these statements coming from his former friend, the great 
liberal. He rushed into print with his even more celebrated answer, 
The Rights of Man. 

Paine hoped this book would do for England what his Common Sense 
had done for America. He appropriately dedicated it to George Wash- 
ington and published it on Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1791. 
However, the publisher, J. Johnson, frightened by Government agents, 
suppressed it on the day of publication. Only a very few copies, dis- 
tributed prior to publication, have survived. 
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Thomas Paine. Rights of Man. Being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s 

Attack on the French Revolution. Eighth edition. London: 

J. S. Jordan, 1791. [ 60 } 

Paine, after some difficulty, secured another publisher, J. S. Jordan, 

who insisted that the work should be toned down. The book was a 

sensation, and at least eight editions were published by Jordan during 
1791. 


Thomas Paine. Rights of Man. Being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s 
Attack on the French Revolution. Second edition. Phila- 
delphia: S. H. Smith, 1791. {61 ] 


Paine’s Rights of Man was reprinted in America and created a new 
explosion, not because the principles outlined American Jeffersonian 
democracy, but because Smith, the publisher, had printed in it an extract 
of a letter from Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson: “I am extremely 
pleased to find this will be reprinted, and that something is at length to 
be publicly said against the political heresies which have sprung up 
against us.” 

This was a direct slap at the Vice-president, John Adams, and his 
adherents rushed to defend him. 


Thomas Paine. [Manifesto to the French People] in Le Républi- 
cain, ou le Defenseur du gouvernment Représentatif. Numero 
premier. Paris: Au Bureau du Courier de Provence. Juillet, 
1791. 62 

When Louis XVI and his family fied from Paris, Paine, temporarily 

on a visit to Paris, seized the opportunity to write the first call for a 

Republic to be made in France. He had it translated into the French 

language and dramatically placarded it all over Paris on the morning of 

July 1, 1791. Acceding to French law, it was signed by a friend of 

Paine, Achille Duchatelet, Colonel of the Chaseurs and President of the 

Société de Republicains. It explained how useless, harmful and costly 

is the monarchial form of government. It also invited the French to 

subscribe to a new paper Le Républicain, which would explain the 
republican principles to the populace. Paine even had the audacity to 
have the Manifesto nailed to the front door of the National Assembly 
itself, where it caused a storm of indignation. It was immediately de- 
nounced in the Assembly. After debate the author was not arrested, for 
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it was considered the work of a madman and a matter too insignificant 
to take up the valuable time of the Assembly. The Société de Re- 
publicains consisted of only five members: Paine, Duchatelet, Condorcet, 
Brissot and Claviére (see letter to Etienne Dumont). They filled their 
paper, Le Républicain, with their contributions. After four weekly 
numbers had been published, the paper folded, but the first seed for the 
republic had been sown. 


Thomas Paine. “Lettre de Thomas Paine, a M. l’Abbé Syeyes.” 
In Le Républicain, ou le Defenseur du gouvernement Représen- 
tatif. No. 3, Paris, 16 juillet, 1791. { 63 ] 


Paine’s attack on the monarchy in the first number of Le Républicain, 
had caused Abbé Syeyes, spokesman for the French moderates who 
had framed the Constitution of 1791, to challenge Paine to a debate on 
the subject in a letter to Le Moniteur, July 6, 1791. 

Nothing suited Paine better, and he immediately accepted the chal- 
lenge in this letter, which was first published in Le Moniteur on the 16th 
of July. Paine agreed to limit his arguments in favor of the republican 
system, while granting the Abbé the privilege of writing as much as he 
would think proper in defence of monarchy. 

Abbé Syeyes refused to write further, and so left Paine the ostensible 
victor of this tilt. 


[Thomas Paine] Address and Declaration of the Friends of Uni- 
versal Peace and Liberty at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James Street. London, August 20, 1791. { 64 ] 


Paine returned to London and plunged deeper into his movement 
toward a revolution in England. Although this Address is signed by 
John Horne Tooke as chairman of the Society, it was actually written by 
Paine, who later publicly acknowledged it. 

Paine at this time suggested no break with the King, but he left the 
way open for the King to join the side of the republic and become its 
chief. He mentioned that the kingship was a mighty expensive sinecure. 


We have also a very numerous poor: and we hold, that the moral 
obligation of providing for old age, helpless infancy and poverty, is far 
superior to that of supplying the invented wants of courtly extravagance, 
ambition and intrigue. We hold that [government] to be the best, which 
secures to every man his rights, and promotes the greatest quantity of 
happiness with the LEAST EXPENSE! 
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Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Messrs. Samuel Walker & 
Co., dated, London, August 30, 1791. [65] 


After much difficulty Paine finally induced the Walker Iron Works at 
Rotherham in Yorkshire to construct a full-scale section of his transport- 
able iron bridge, with a span one hundred feet long and twenty-four feet 
wide. The height of its arch above ground at the center was five feet. 

This bridge was erected on Paddington Green, London, in August, 
1790, and there it remained for a year for public inspection. A high 
fence shut it off from view, and a charge of one shilling per person was 
made for those who wished to see and walk over this new marvel of 
engineering. In 1791 Paine’s lease for the ground was up, hence this 
letter to the Walkers, complaining of their delay in removing the bridge. 


Thomas Paine. Rights of Man. Part the Second. Combining 
Principles and Practice. London: J. S. Jordan, 1792. [66] 


On February 16, 1792 Paine published a second part to his Rights of 
Man, dealing an even stronger blow for a change of government in Eng- 
land. While the first part of the Rights of Man was relatively mild, due 
to the survival of royalty in the French Constitution, Part the Second 
fully developed his great political philosophy: 


Government is the organization of the aggregate of those natural rights 
which individuals are not competent to secure individually, and there- 
- surrender to the control of society in exchange for the protection of 
all rights. 

Republican government is that in which the welfare of the whole 
nation is the object. 

Monarchy is government, more or less arbitrary, in which the interests 
of an individual are paramount to those of the people generally. 

Aristocracy is government, partially arbitrary, in which the interests 
of a class are paramount to those of the people generally. 

Democracy is the whole people governing themselves without second- 
ary means. 

Representative government is the control of a nation by persons 
elected by the whole nation. 

The Rights of Man mean the right of all to representation. 


La Chronique du Mois ou les Cahiers Patriotiques de E. Claviére, 
C. Condorcet, L. Mercier, M. E. Guadet, J. Oswald, N. 
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Bonneville, J. Bidermann, A. Broussonet, A. Guy-Kersaint, 
J. P. Brissot, J. Ph. Garran de Coulon, J. Dussaulx, T. Paine 
et F. Lanthenas. A Paris, De l’Imprimerie du Cercle Social, 
[Mai, 1792.] pp. 85-89. [ 67 ] 


While on a sojourn to France, Paine became one of the editors of La 
Chronique du Mois. He answered in its columns in the May issue four 
questions regarding the constitution of France. 


1. Is there not a want of equilibrium between the legislative and the 
executive powers? 


. Is not the Executive power too feeble? 


. Is not a legislative body composed of a single chamber likely to 
be the victim of its own rash impulsiveness and unrestrained 
impetuosity? 

4. Is the administrative system so intricate as to lead to anarchy of 
a permanent character? 


Paine replied that he favored a legislative body divided into two equal 
sections: the first would discuss while the second listened. Then the 
second would take up the same questions. After each section had heard 
the arguments of the other, the subject would be submitted to the entire 
legislature. 


[Anonymous] Paine’s Political and Moral Maxims. Selected from 
the Fifth Edition of Rights of Man, Parts I and II. By a Free- 
born Englishman. London: H. H. Symonds, 1792. [ 68 ] 


This digest of Paine’s Rights of Man was prepared by well-meaning 
friends by the 15th of May in 1792 to provide the public with a clear 
statement of the incontrovertible maxims contained in the two volumes, 
divested of the dross, and at low cost. It was already in print when the 
editors learned that Paine was publishing a cheap edition of the Rights 
of Man. 

The mask of George Chalmers, the smearer of Paine, who had posed 
as Francis Oldys, was torn away and he was exposed as a mere clerk in 
Lord Hawkesbury’s office, while his Life of Paine was termed a collec- 
tion of impudent falsehoods. Paine’s friends wanted his Maxims to be 
placed on a respectable footing along with those of La Rochefoucauld, 
Montesquieu and other eminent political writers. 
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Thomas Paine. Rights of Man, Being an Answer to Mr. Burke’s 
Attack on the French Revolution, Part I and Part II. London: 
H. D. Symonds, 1792. [ 69 ] 


Paine felt that the American Revolution was the direct result of his 
reducing the price of Common Sense so that the work could readily 
circulate among the masses. He now determined to do the same for 
England, and he started it with the publication of 100,000 copies of the 
Rights of Man, Part I, which sold for sixpence, and later on with Part II 
which also sold for sixpence. The British Government now thought this 


work should be suppressed and issued a Royal Proclamation directed 
against it. 


Thomas Paine. Letter to Lord Onslow, as Chairman of the Meeting 
at Epsom, June 18, 1792, convened to Address His Majesty on 
the Late Proclamation. London: J. Parsons, 1792. [ 70 ] 


Following the Royal Proclamation, meetings were held throughout 
England under the guidance of the Government. Their purpose was to 
send Addresses to the King showing public approval of the Proclama- 
uon. 

Paine poured oil on the flames by writing this letter to Lord Onslow, 
Chairman of one of these meetings, in an endeavor to express his opinion 
that these Addresses were merely the Government’s attempt to dictate 
a political policy by proclamation. 


Thomas Paine. A Letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas, in Answer to 
His Speech on the Late Proclamation. London: J. Parsons, 
1792. [71] 

The remarks of Secretary Dundas, who opened the debate in the House 
of Commons for the Government against Paine’s Rights of Man, were 
immediately contradicted by Paine in the above open letter, which 

was first published in the Argus on June 9. 

It was later published as above and circulated freely by the Society 
for Constitutional Information, of which Paine was a member. 


Thomas Paine. Two Letters to Lord Onslow, Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Surry: and One to Mr. Henry Dundas, Secretary 
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of State, on the Subject of the Late Excellent Proclamation. 
London: Ridgway, 1792. [72] 
Paine combined the letters written to Lord Onslow and to Secretary 
Dundas with a second letter in which he found further fault with Lord 
Onslow’s action at the meeting at Epsom on June 18 when Paine’s letter 
addressed to that meeting was opened. 
The publication of these three letters went through many editions as 
public tension continued to mount. 


Thomas Paine. Paine Insulted at Dover! Letter from Thomas 
Paine to Mr. Secretary Dundas, complaining of an Insult 
Offered to Him, by the Inferior Officers Under Government 
Belonging to the Custom-House at Dover. To Which are Added 
Two Letters from Calais. One from Mr. Achille Audibert, 
Confirming the Above Insult; and the Other Giving the Particu- 
lars of Mr. Paine’s Reception at Calais. London: Holland, 
1792. [73] 

This second and final letter addressed to Mr. Dundas tells of the insult- 
ing treatment accorded Paine on leaving Dover, England, on September 

15, 1792, and compares it with the joyous reception he received on arriv- 

ing at Calais, France. Paine, having been elected to a seat in the 


French National Convention by the citizens of Calais, was en route to 
Paris when these incidents occurred. 


George Washington. Autograph letter to Thomas Paine, dated, 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1792. [74] 


In the previous item Paine tells that the Collector of the Port at 
Dover searched his trunk and had the effrontery to start reading his 
personal letters. Fortunately, the first one the officer picked up was this 
letter from George Washington, the concluding paragraph of which 
reads: 


and as no one can feel a greater interest in the aaa of mankind 
1 


than I do, it is the first wish of my heart, that the enlightened policy of 
the present age may diffuse to all men those blessings to which they are 
entitled, and lay the foundation of happiness for future generations. 

Paine’s attorney, John Frost, was present, and he quickly pointed out 
to the surprised port collector the possible international complications 
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which might result from delaying a person carrying a personal letter from 
the President of the United States. Then the collector reluctantly let 
Paine sail for France. 

Twenty minutes later the order for Paine’s arrest reached Dover, but 
too late. This letter undoubtedly saved Paine’s life. 


Thomas Paine. Lettre de Thomas Paine au Peuple francois. Paris: 
le 25 Septembre |’an premier de la republique [1792]. [75] 


Thomas Paine was now world famous as a liberal and considered most 
knowledgeable in the new republican form of government. His challenge 
to the English Government and his defense of the French Revolution so 
endeared him to the French people that he had been elected by four 
French provinces to represent them in the National Convention. 

This is the only time Paine was ever elected to office, and he chose, 
from among the four, to represent Calais, since not only had they been 
the first to elect him, but they had further honored him by sending an 
emissary to accompany him to France. 

Paine’s first remarks to the Convention were to thank his electors. 
As an indication of his importance at that time, his “Thank-you” was 
not only printed in Paris and America, but reprinted in England, where 
it was distributed gratis. 


Thomas Paine. Letter Addressed to the Addressers on the Late 
Proclamation. London: H. D. Symonds, 1792. [ 76] 


When Paine had been searched at Dover he had with him the proofs 
for his next attack on the British government, entitled as above, but they 
were not seized. Paine, in Paris, corrected the proofs and sent them 
back to London, where the work was published around the 16th of 
October, 1792, by Symonds and Rickman, both of whom were later 
prosecuted for doing so. Rickman escaped to Paris, while Symonds 
received a sentence of two years in jail and was fined. Paine here makes 
a brazen call for a revolution in England and outlines a plan for calling 
together a convention for the purpose of reviewing the whole mass of 
English laws and retaining all worthy ones, while letting the rest drop. 
He states his basic definition of a constitution: “a thing antecedent to a 
government; it is the act of the people creating a government and giving 
it power and defining its limits and exercise of the power so given.” 
Under this definition England had no constitution. 
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This work is sometimes referred to as the Third Part of the Rights of 
Man. This copy belonged to Thomas Walker, surely the builder of 
Paine’s bridge, who is mentioned on page 34 of the work, and his 
signature appears on the title page. 


Thomas Paine. Contemporary manuscript of his Letter Ad- 
dressed to the Addressers on the Late Proclamation. [n.d.] 


(77] 

Although Paine’s pamphlet had been banned and the publisher jailed, 

its circulation did not cease entirely. Enterprising scribes copied it in 

longhand, as in the 208-page copy above, and it was then passed around 
from hand to hand, thus escaping the police ban on printers. 


The Whole Proceedings on the Trial of an Information . . . against 
Thomas Paine before the Right Honorable Lord Kenyon. 
Taken in Short-hand by Joseph Gurney. London: Printed 
by Martha Gurney, 1793. [ 78 ] 


Paine was in France, sitting as a member of the French National Con- 
vention, which was acting as a jury in the trial of Louis XVI, King of 
France, when his own trial as the author of seditious literature (Part II 
of the Rights of Man) began in London on December 18, 1792. 

Despite the brilliance of Paine’s attorney, Thomas Erskine, Paine was 
found guilty, declared an outlaw and the Rights of Man contraband. 


Thomas Paine. Opinion de Thomas Payne sur laffaire de Louis 
Capet. Addressée au Presidente de la Convention Nationale. 
Imprimée par Ordre de la Convention Nationale [January 
14, 1793]. [79] 


Before Paine had a chance to express his opinion on the punishment 
of Louis, cloture was invoked in the Convention. Paine moved and 
had passed a resolution that the views of the delegates who had not yet 
spoken be published. Paine’s opinion appeared on January 18, 1793, 
after voting had begun. Paine voted with the majority that the King was 
guilty of conspiring against the state, that the Convention should be the 
Judge and that the question should not be submitted to the people. But 
for punishment, he recommended detention until the end of the war; 
then permanent banishment. 
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He stated that the United States owed to France alone the support 
which enabled them to shake off the tyrannical yoke of Britain. “We 
legislators can accomplish our purpose without spilling a drop of blood.” 


Thomas Paine. Speech giving his reasons for wishing to pre- 
serve the life of Louis Capet, in Gazette Nationale, ou Le 
Moniteur Universal. Paris, 23 Janvier, 1793. p. 248. [80] 


No one fought harder than Paine to save the life of Louis XVI. When 
the death sentence was voted, Paine, through an interpreter, Bancal, 
had this plea read. Marat interrupted the speech saying that Paine was 
a Quaker and would never vote the death sentence. He protested it was 
not a true translation, but Paine ascended the Tribune and affirmed the 
reading. 

... delay the execution. Ah, Citizens, give not the tyrant of England 
the triumph of seeing the man perish on a scaffold who helped my much 
loved America. ... 

Despite Paine’s plea the death sentence was approved 380-310. 
Paine later was to pay heavily for his dramatic attempt to save the 
King’s life, when the radicals under Robespierre took over the power. 


John King. Mr. King’s Speech, at Egham, with Thomas Paine’s 
Letter to Him on it, and Mr. King’s Reply, as they all appeared 
in The Morning Herald: Tenth Edition. London: Debrett 
[n.d.] [81] 

John King, a former liberal friend of Paine, made a speech against 
France at Egham, December 12, 1792, which elicited a reply from Paine, 
dated January 3, 1793, asking King to give up his present attachment to 
England and to follow the fortunes of Thomas Paine in France. 

King hotly replied in three different letters to Paine, dated 11 January, 
12 February, and 9 April, 1793. All were published in The Morning 
Herald, as well as in separate pamphlets—so popular that they reached 
eleven editions. King chided Paine about Paine’s remarks at their last 
meeting: “If the French kill their king, it will be a signal for my departure, 
for I will not abide among such sanguinary men.” 

“Yet,” said King, “after this, you are not only with them, but the 
chief modeler of their new constitution.” 

This may have been a crucial point in Paine’s career. 
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Réponse a la Declaration du Roi d’ Angleterre relativement a ses 
motifs pour continuer la guerre actuelle et d sa conduite envers la 
France, Traduite de l’Anglais. Paris: Imprimée, |’An 
deuxiéme de la République [1793]. [ 82 } 


When the King of England published his reasons for continuing the 
war against France, the National Convention, on February 11, 1793, 
appointed Paine, Condorcet, Barrere and Faber as a Committee to 
frame a reply. Certain sections of this reply were obviously written 
without Paine’s approval. 


Plan de Constitution Presenté a la Convention Nationale les 15 et 16 
Féorier, 1793, an II dela République. Paris: Del’Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1793. [ 83 ] 


On October 11, 1792, Paine, along with Condorcet and several others, 
was appointed to the Committee to frame a new constitution for France. 

On the 15th and 16th of February, 1793, their plan, occupying forty- 
seven closely printed pages, was reported to the Convention. It was 
published by order of the National Convention on the 25th of February, 
together with arguments of its principles, which filled another sixty-five 
pages. It contained so many ideas of Paine and his friend Condorcet 
that it is sometimes referred to as the Paine-Condorcet constitution. 

The struggle for power between the Girondins and the Jacobins caused 
action on the matter to be postponed until April 18, when it was recom- 
mitted because God was not mentioned in the constitution. 

Condorcet, Gensonne, B. Barrere, Barbaroux, Thomas Payne, Petion, 
Vergniaud, Emmanuel Sieyes signed this plan of the Constitution as 
members of the Committee of the Constitution. 


Authentic Copy of the New Constitution of France Adopted by the 
National Convention June 23, 1793. English and French. 
London: J. Debrett, 1793. [84] 


The Paine-Condorcet plan of the Constitution, when recommitted, 
was put into the hands of a new committee, since the Jacobins had the 
Girondin members of the original committee condemned on June 2 
and put under house arrest. 

The new Constitution of 1793 was a brief one—printed in small type it 
occupied only eight pages—and was adopted by the National Conven- 
tion on the 23rd of June, 1793 and by the Communes on August 19. 
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But when it was proposed to organize under it, thereby dissolving the 
Convention, Robespierre remarked, “That sounds like a suggestion by 
Pitt.” Thus, freedom under any form of a Constitution was denied the 
French people. Result: The Terror. 


[Anonymous] Tom Paine’s Jests: Being an Entirely New and 
Select Collection of Patriotick Bon Mots, Repartees, Anecdotes, 
Epigrams, Observations, $c. on Political Subjects. By Thomas 
Paine, and other Supporters of the Rights of Man. London: 
J. Ridgway, 1793. [85] 

Tom Paine’s Jests was published September, 1793, to take advantage 
of the popularity, or notoriety, of Thomas Paine, and although the book 
contains 124 epigrams, only a few are the words of Paine. 

Here is an example: “A country gentleman on hearing that several 
persons were punished for selling the Rights of Man protested that he 
thought no punishment too great for those who dared to SELL The 
Rights of Man.” The book sold well enough to require reprinting in 
several editions, not only in England, but also in America. 


To General George Washington, President of the Congress of the 
United States of America. Paris: 30 October, 1793. [ 86 ] 


This broadside, bearing the printed signature of Thomas Paine, was 
circulated as a true letter from him to George Washington in America, 
mainly to embarrass Washington and his Federalist party. 

That it was not actually written by Paine is obvious since it includes 
a Latin quotation. Paine opposed the teaching of Latin in schools, 
never studied it in school and never used it in any of his writings. 


[Thomas Paine] Le Siécle de la Raison, ou le Sens Commun des 
Droits de (Homme. Par. F. Lanthenas. [ 87 ] 


In 1793 Paine, past 56 years of age, began giving his attention to 
publishing what he had long had on his mind—his religious beliefs. He 
called his manuscript The Age of Reason, and had Lanthenas translate 
it into French, intending to publish it in Paris to combat the growing 
atheistic movement. He felt it necessary to get the approval of Couthon, 
a powerful member of the Committee of Public Safety. Couthon dis- 
approved of the work and had it suppressed so effectively that the only 
copy that has survived, shown here, may have been a proof copy. 


| 
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On the title page Lanthenas appears to be the author, since the word 
“traduit” was omitted through error. 


Thomas Paine. Le Siécle de la Raison, ou Recherches. Traduit de 
Anglais de T. Paine. A Paris: Au Bureau de |’Imprimerie. 
L’An 2 de la République [1794]. [ 88] 


Paine did not give up his plan to publish The Age of Reason, and wrote 
additional chapters. 

On the 27th of December, 1793, Paine was barred from the National 
Convention because of his English birth, and the following day he was 
arrested and taken to the Luxemburg prison. However, en route he 
arranged to meet Joel Barlow (Yale class of 1778), who was proof-reading 
his work, and personally handed over the remainder of the manuscript. 

While Paine was imprisoned, Barlow had the work published, now 
known as Part I of The Age of Reason, both in an English and a French 
edition (translated by Lanthenas) about the 11th of March, 1794. 

Copies printed cheaply in English were sent to America, but a much 
finer edition was printed in Paris for circulation in England. 


Thomas Paine. The Age of Reason, Being an Investigation of True 
and Fabulous Theology. New York: J. Fellows, 1794. [89] 


This was the first edition printed in our country, but it undoubtedly 

was preceded by the circulation of the Paris edition, in English, dedicated 
to his fellow citizens of the United States. 
I put the following work under your protection. It contains my opinion 
upon Religion. You will do me the justice to remember, that I have 
p mae strenuously supported the Right of every man to his opinion, 
however different that opinion might be to mine. He who denies to 
another this right makes a slave of himself to his present opinion, because 
he precludes himself the right of changing it. The most formidable 
weapon against errors of every kind is Reason. I have never used any 
other, and I trust I never shall. 

More than a million copies have already been printed of this work. 
100,000 copies were printed in 1959 in America. 


Gilbert Wakefield. 4n Examination of the Age of Reason by 
Thomas Paine. London: Kearsley, 1794. [90] 


The clear logic evidenced by Paine’s Age of Reason, Part I, immediate- 
ly brought forth a number of answers, the most important of which was 
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Gilbert Wakefield’s Examination of the Age of Reason, which appeared 
in 1794 and went through many editions. 

Some publishers bound Paine’s Age of Reason with Wakefield’s Exam- 
ination, thereby giving the readers the arguments on both sides. 


Thomas Carlyle. History of the French Revolution. New York: 
1891. [91] 
After Paine had been in prison for seven months Robespierre had 
written in his own hand: “Demand that Thomas Paine be decreed of 
accusation for the interest of America as well as France.” This was 
tantamount to being sent to the guillotine. 

How Paine escaped after the mark had been put on his cell door for 
him to be taken out in the morning for execution is told in his own words: 
The mark was put on when the door was open and flat against the wall, 
and thereby came on the inside when it was shut at night, and the 
destroying angel passed by it. A few days after this Robespierre fell, 
and Mr. Monroe [the new American Minister] arrived and cllitiaal me 
and invited me to his house. 

The incident is reported in Thomas Carlyle’s History of the French 
Revolution, and the scene is illustrated in this New York edition, re- 
printed in 1891. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to George Washington, dated 
Paris: September 20, 1794. [92] 


Paine, who was undoubtedly an American citizen, blamed his former 
comrade President George Washington for not quickly interceding on 
his behalf when he was imprisoned by the French as an enemy alien. 
Moreover, while in prison he had contracted a serious illness, which he 
likewise now blamed on Washington’s negligence. 

He felt he had been “sold down the river” because of Washington’s 
new friendship for England, as evidenced by the Jay Treaty, and that 
Washington was unfairly turning his back, not only on France, but also 
on Thomas Paine. In a feverish rancour he wrote Washington this 
angry letter demanding to know what finger Washington raised to save 
him from death. To guard against British interception, he sent copies 
of the same letter by two boats. Both copies bear the subsequent 
endorsement of Benjamin Franklin Bache and the personal docketing 
by President Washington. The other copy is now in the Library of 
Congress. 
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Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Citoyen Pelet, dated Paris, 
9 Ventose an 3 (27 February, 1795). [93] 


After Paine’s release from prison on November 15, 1794, he was 
nursed back to health in the home of the American Ambassador, James 
Monroe. On the 8th of December he was unanimously recalled to take 
his seat in the French National Convention. Paine gladly accepted the 
seat, but he refused a pension for his literary services which the Conven- 
tion offered him. By February 27, 1795, Paine was regaining some of 
his influence and could write Pelet this letter requesting a passport for a 
young English woman named Evans. Paine also writes about an abscess 
contracted in prison, which still remains on his chest, and about a new 
work he intends to publish. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Citoyen Pelet, written in 
French and English, dated Paris, 27 February, 1795. [94] 


Paine, having written directly to Pelet, gave this short note of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Evans so that she might meet Pelet to get a passport. 

This letter shows the way Paine used to transact business in France, 
first writing in English and then having a translator write the French 
alongside, so the recipient would understand it. 


Thomas Paine. Dissertations sur les Premiers Principes de 
Gouvernement. Paris: De |’Imprimerie de la Rue de Vanguard, 
l’an troisiéme [1795]. [95] 


The new work referred to in the letter to Pelet on February 27 was an 
exposition of his principles of government which he desired to publish in 
Holland to help the Dutch form a republican government. But now, 
while the new French constitution was being discussed, he altered the 
work to fit France. He tore away the mystery of government and felt 
that the “meanest mind” could understand his simple basic principles of 
government. This dissertation was read on July 7, 1795, to the Na- 
tional Convention, while Paine was seated in the hall. 

The universal suffrage demanded in it was not adopted in the new 
constitution, nor was much attention given to his other suggestions. 


= 
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Thomas Paine. Siécle dela Raison. Seconde Partie. Recherches 
et Réflexions sur le Théologie Vrai, traduit de P Anglais de 
Thomas Payne. Paris: J. B. Louvet [1795]. [ 96] 


Paine read all the answers to Part I of The Age of Reason and found his 
attackers had based their authority on the Bible. Therefore, Paine wrote 
Part Two of The Age of Reason to prove that the Bible was not the word 
of God. 

He cried out against the command of God to the Israelites to com- 
mit horrible crimes: that they should steal upon their enemies, whole 
nations of people who had done them no wrong, “that they put all those 
nations to the sword; that they spare neither age nor infancy; that they 
utterly destroy men, women and children; that they leave not a soul to 
breathe.” This he refused to believe was the word of God. 

Paine had it first printed in a French translation about September, 
1795. But, unknown to Paine, a workman in the printer’s office copied 
from the manuscript and sold it to a London publisher, H. D. Symonds. 


Thomas Paine. Age of Reason, Part the Second. London: Sy- 
monds, 1795. [97] 


This is the edition pirated by Symonds and published in England 
ahead of any other edition. Symonds went so far as to have it entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, and in the Foreword to the People says: 


It is not intended by this Note to the Reader to apologize, nor is it neces- 
sary, for the publication of the Second Part of a work called “The Age 
of Reason,” writted by so celebrated an author as Thomas Paine. The 
Publisher knows, that as well as there are persons biassed by prejudices 
there are others blinded by partiality. The best men are influenced b 
long and ancient habits and practices. He wishes not to offend the he § 
he would not arm the hand or aid the tongue of the bad. All rational 
men allow Truth to be discovered by free discussion, to follow un- 
restrained research. The subject which The Age of Reason holds to our 
view, is confessedly of the first importance. .. . 


The price of this edition was two shillings, sixpence. 


Thomas Paine. Age of Reason, Part the Second. London: Eaton, 
1796. [98] 

As soon as Paine learned that Symonds had surreptitiously published 
his work, he forwarded an authentic manuscript of Part Two to M. 
Eaton in London and ordered him to publish a cheap edition. Op- 
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posite the preface Eaton printed the text of Paine’s letter. He priced 
the book at one shilling and sixpence, and also reprinted the first part of 
The Age of Reason so that the two parts could be conveniently bound 
together. 


Thomas Paine. The Age of Reason, Part the Second. Paris: 
Printed for the Author, 1795. [99] 


Paine had 15,000 copies of Part Two printed in English in Paris and 
forwarded them in September, 1795, to Benjamin Franklin Bache of 
Philadelphia. But these copies did not arrive in America until April, 
1796, long after the work had been reprinted here, taken from the 
London edition pirated by Symonds. 


Thomas Paine. Décadence et Chute du Systéme de Finances de 
P Angleterre, par Th. Paine. Paris: Cercle-Social [April 8, 
1796]. [ 100 ] 

Paine, disbelieving in the soundness of English paper money, attacked 
the system in a publication which was printed not only in France and 

England, but in other countries. 

A run started on the Bank of England and it had to close its doors. 

Such was the power of Paine’s pen! 


Thomas Paine. The Decline and Fall of the English System of 
Finance. Paris: Hartley, Adlard and Son; London reprinted, 
for D. I. Eaton, 1796. [ 101 } 


The English version of the previous item went through many editions. 


[Anonymous] Manuscript of an Answer to Paine’s Decline and 
Fall of the English System of Finance [c. 1796]. [ 102 } 


This anonymous twenty-eight page manuscript written in answer to 
Paine’s tract contains a preface assailing his alleged subversive attitude. 
This is followed by a treatise, which includes the statement: “Thomas 
Paine, after having attempted the pillars of our monarchy and en- 
deavoured to overthrow our altars, now takes the field against our 
system of credit.” 
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Thomas Paine. Au Conseil des Cing-Cents. Séance du 9 Pluvoise, 
an 6 [26 May, 1796]. [ 103 } 


Napoleon, after his victorious campaign in Italy, returned to Paris 
and planned a descent on England. He conferred with Paine, whom he 
complimented highly by telling him that every city in the world should 
erect a statue of Paine in gold, and that he slept with a copy of the 
Rights of Man under his pillow. 

Paine at first believed Napoleon and gave him suggestions, particu- 
larly on the use of gunboats. He contributed 100 livres from his meager 
funds, with a “wish with all his heart for the success of the descent, for 
there will be no lasting peace for France, nor for the world until the 
tyranny and corruption of the English Government be overthrown, and 
England, like Italy, becomes a sister republic.” 

The National Convention ordered this letter of Paine’s published in 
French, together with an English translation, 26 May, 1796. 


Thomas Paine. Letter to George Washington, President of the 
United States of America on Affairs Public and Private. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Franklin Bache, 1796. [ 104 } 


Paine had written Washington on September 20, 1794: 


Your silence in not inquiring into the cause of that imprisonment and 
reclaiming me against it, was tacitly giving me up. I ought not to have 
suspected you of treachery; but whether I recover from the illness I now 
suffer, or not, I shall continue to think you treacherous, till you give me 
cause to think otherwise. ‘ 

When Paine did not receive any answeé to this letter, he was con- 
vinced that Washington had connived at his imprisonment, and pub- 
lished this violent diatribe, first in America in 1796, and shortly after- 
ward in England and other countries in many editions. 


Thomas Paine. Manuscript Document: Assignment by Thomas 
Paine to Stephen Thorn and George Barnes, Citizens of the 
United States, of Copyright in his work entitled Letter from 
Thomas Paine to George Washington, President of the United 
States of America. Dated, December 10, 1796. [ 105] 

Paine here authorizes the sale of his latest production Letter to George 


Washington for publication in London, and turns over a fair copy of the 
manuscript to two American citizens, then enroute to London. 
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It is interesting to note that to authenticate it, Paine wrote the title 
page of the manuscript and the title page of the Appendix in his own 
hand. He characteristically did not permit its publication in England 
until after it had appeared in America, the place of its primary interest. 


Thomas Paine. Letter from Thomas Paine to George Washington, 
President of the United States of America. London: H. D. 
Symonds, 1797. [ 106 } 

Paine relates that he had been offered three hundred pounds for his 


manuscript, but refused it and arranged for his own publication in 
London. 


R. Watson, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Llandaff. An Apology for 
the Bible, in a Series of Letters, addressed to Thomas Paine. 
London: T. Evans, 1796. [ 107 } 

The mild-mannered Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Richard Watson, wrote 
this answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, Part Two. Despite some protests 
stating that the Bible needed no apology, it has run through almost as 
many editions as The Age of Reason. 

Paine felt that Watson’s work required him to write an answer, but he 
failed to publish it during his lifetime. 


[Thomas Paine] Manuscript: “Accidental Reconciliation From the 
Castle in the Air to the Little Corner of the World” [1796]. 
[ 108 ] 

Paine’s unfulfilled desire to become a poet is shown in the few ex- 
amples which have survived. 

While he was in Luxemburg prison he had corresponded with an un- 
known lady, who had signed her letters “A Little Corner of the World,” 
and Paine had replied, using the pseudonym “The Castle in the Air.” 

When released from prison he found the lady to be the wife of an 
English banker, Sir Robert Smyth, hence the above title. 

Probably for personal reasons, Paine never published the last verse 
(tenth) here displayed. 


Bridge over the River Wear, portrayed on various articles of 
pottery. [ 109 } 
The great cast iron bridge over the River Wear was begun in Sep- 
tember, 1793, and finished August 1, 1796, having a span of 236 feet 
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and a height of 100 feet. This bridge used the design and actual ma- 
terials of Paine’s model. Paine wrote demanding recompense for the use 
of his invention, but, having been adjudged an outlaw, he was brushed 
aside. 

Bridge historians (Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition) gave Paine 
credit for its invention. 

The bridge, only recently taken down, has been the principal decora- 
tive feature of the pottery from that region, known all over the world as 
Sunderland pottery. 


Thomas Paine. Thomas Payne, dla Législature et au Directoire, ou 
La justice agraire opposée a la loi et aux priviléges agraires. 
Paris: Ragouleau, 1797. [110] 


Paine was spurred to write Agrarian Justice after reading a sermon by 
the Bishop of Llandaff, who had previously replied to his Age of Reason. 
Paine says he wrote it in the winter of 1795 and 1796 but it was not pub- 
lished until 1797 while Paine was preparing to go to America (a trip that 
did not take place until 1802). 

Paine, denying the Bishop’s statement that “God created rich and 
poor,” claimed that God made only “male and female, and gave them 
the earth for their inheritance.” 

Paine considers it to be justice to collect a tax of 10% on land, which 
would give every person (landowner or not) the sum of fifteen pounds on 
reaching majority and ten pounds a year after the age of fifty. This is an 
early example of an old age pension plan. 

He boasts: “An army of principles will penetrate where an army of 
soldiers cannot; it will succeed where diplomatic management would fail: 
it is neither the Rhine, the Channel, nor the Ocean that can arrest its 
progress: it will march on the horizon of the world, and it will conquer.” 
This edition contains an Address to the Legislature. (Illustrated at 
P- 437-) 


Thomas Paine. Agrarian Justice Opposed to Agrarian Law, and to 
Agrarian Monopoly. Paris: Printed by W. Adlard. London: 
reprinted and sold by J. Adlard and J. Parsons[n.d.] [111 ] 

The Address to the Legislature is omitted and in its place there is a 


Preface, which, however, contains some deletions marked by asterisks. 
The full Preface had appeared in the second French edition. 
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Thomas Paine. Agrarian Justice Opposed to Agrarian Law and to 
Agrarian Monopoly. Philadelphia, Bache [1797]. [112] 


This edition does not contain the Address to the Legislature, but does 
have the Preface of the London edition, with its deletions. 


Abiel Foster. Autograph letter to an unknown correspondent, 
dated, Philadelphia, 19 June, 1797. [113] 


Foster, a member of the Old Congress from 1783 to 1785, wrote in this 
letter that Thomas Paine saved his head by writing against Christianity. 
“... Mr. Monroe... wishes to return . . . bids fair to give us the aid of 
the Apostle of infidelity, Thomas Paine, to correct our Constitution, & 
conform it to that of France, if we should think it advisable; and to 
assist in propagating Deism and the other new fangled opinions of re- 
generated France.” Of course, Paine did not save his head by writing 
against Christianity, but escaped only because Robespierre was be- 
headed before the busy guillotine could reach Paine. 


Thomas Paine. The Age of Reason. Part the First. London: 
Printed by Thomas Williains, 1796. [114] 


When the Government decided to stop the sale of The Age of Reason, 
Erskine, the Attorney General, who five years before had defended Paine, 
now prosecuted a poor publisher, Thomas Williams, for reprinting the 
banned book in 1796. 

Williams, who had to raise by subscription the money for his defense, 
was found guilty by the special jury and was given three years in prison. 
Before judgment was rendered, Erskine was persuaded by Mrs. Williams 
to inspect the wretched room where their three children, two suffering 
from small pox, were lying. Realizing the desperate hardship which 
would be aggravated by the husband’s imprisonment, Erskine now asked 
the court to give Williams a nominal sentence. This led the judge to 
reduce Williams’ sentence to one year. 


Thomas Erskine. The Only Genuine Edition of the Speeches of the 
Hon. T. Erskine, and S. Kyd, Esq. on the Trial of T. Williams, 
for publishing Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason; with Ld. 
Kenyon’s Charge to the Jury. London: Evans [1797]. [115] 


The actual addresses of the prosecutor Erskine, and the defense coun- 
sel, Kyd, were widely published and ran through many editions. 
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The publicity attending this trial only enhanced public interest in the 
Age of Reason, but because of the verdict in favor of the prosecution, the 
Age of Reason had thereafter to be circulated surreptitiously. 


Thomas Erskine. Christianity Vindicated, in the Admirable 
Speech of the Hon. Tho. Erskine, in the Trial of T. Williams, 
for publishing Paine’s “Age of Reason.” 24th June, 1797. 
From the Twelfth London Edition. Philadelphia: Printed 
by J. Carey for G. Douglas, 1797. [116] 


This is one of the many reprints of the Hon. Thomas Erskine’s address, 
which was widely circulated in various countries by those hostile to 
Paine. 


Thomas Paine. Contemporary manuscript of The Age of Reason. 
[117] 

After it had been declared blasphemous and all known copies de- 
stroyed, printed copies of The Age of Reason were scarce. It was then 


that manuscripts of the book, such as the one shown above, were 
circulated. 


Thomas Paine. A Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erskine, on the 
Prosecution of Thomas Williams, for Publishing the Age of 
Reason. Paris: Printed for the Author, 1797. [118] 


As soon as Paine learned of the results of the trial of Thomas Williams 
he wrote Erskine this letter, which he published in English in Paris and 
sent to England for circulation. 

Paine argued that every man’s religion should be a private affair 
between himself and his creator and that no third party, such as the 
government or prosecutor, had the right to interfere. 

He included at the end of his letter a discussion of the new deists called 
“Theophilanthropists,”—“Adorers of God and Friends of Man.” He 
was one of the first to join their society. 

This work is sometimes referred to, incorrectly, as the third part of 
The Age of Reason. 
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Manuel des Théophilantropes, ou Adorateurs de dieu, et amis des 
hommes; Contenant l’exposition de leurs dogmes de leur 
morale et de leurs pratiques religieuses, avec une instruction 
sur l’organisation et la célébration du culte; rédigé par C***, 
et adopté par les Sociétés théophilantropiques établies 4 
Paris. Séconde édition. A Paris, Au Bureau de I’Abeille 
politique et du Courier de la Librairie, rue Neuve-Etienne- 
’Estrapade. n° 25. An V—1797. [119] 

This first theistic and ethical society devoted one of its four great 


festivals to the honor of George Washington. The other three festivals 
honored Socrates, Rousseau and Vincent de Paul. 

Four of the great churches of Paris were initially used by its adherents, 
but after a few years’ growth, the society began to decline. It finally dis- 


appeared under pressure from Napoleon, influenced undoubtedly by his 
friendly relations with the Pope. 


Manual of the Theophilanthropes, or Adorers of God, and Friends of 
Men. Containing the Exposition of their Dogmas, of their 
Moral, and of their Religious Practices; with Instruction 
Respecting the Organization and Celebration of their Wor- 
ship. Arranged by certain Citizens, and adopted by the 
Theophilanthropic Societies established in Paris. Second 
edition, Translated by John Walker, Author of Elements of 
Geography, and Universal Gazeteer. London: Printed and 

sold by Darton and Harvey, 1797. Price sixpence. [120] 


Code Religieux et Moral des Théophilantropes, ou Adorateurs de 
Dieu et Amis des Hommes; Contenant, 1°. Le Manuel, ou 
exposition de leurs dogmes, de leur morale et de leurs pra- 
tiques; 2°. le Rituel, ou recueil des hymnes, avec |’ordre des 
exercices; 3°. [Instruction élémentaire de morale, par de- 
mandes et par réponses; 4°. [Année religieuse, ou recueil 
d’extraits puisés dans les moralistes anciens et modernes, 
sur la religion et la morale universelles. Le tout, rédigé, 
publié et mis en ordre par J. B. Chemin. A Paris, Chez 
l’Editeur, rue de la Harpe, n°. 307, prés celle du Foin. An VI. 
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This Bible and Prayer book contains the history, services and the 
songs of the Theophilanthropist religion, and might be considered the 
only Bible in accord with the ideals of Paine. 

Paine was reported to have sent to an early meeting of this Society 
an essay “The Existence of God,” which was reprinted separately in 
England (see next item). 


The frontispiece in color shows the robes worn by the leaders of the 
Society. 


Thomas Paine. A Discourse Delivered by Thomas Paine to the 
Society of the Theophilanthropes at Paris, 1798. [London]: 
Printed and sold by Clio Rickman, 1798. [ 122 } 


The date of this discourse on “The Existence of God” is generally be- 
lieved to have been 1797. There has been found no evidence that the 
discourse was delivered verbally. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph manuscript, “The Cape of Good 
Hope.” [1797] [123] 
When France and England were negotiating for peace in the summer 
of 1797 through Lord Malmsbury at Lille, Paine wrote this suggestion 
of a compromise in reference to possession of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Paine thought it should be a free port, open to all vessels, with neither 
the French nor the English, but the Dutch as portmasters. 
“As the Cape is a half-way stage between Europe and India, it ought 
to be considered as a tavern, where travellers on a long journey put up 
for rest and refreshment.” 


Camille-Jordan. Rapport fait par Camille-Jordan, sur la police 
des cultes. Séance du 29 prairial, an 5 [17 June, 1797]. 
Corps Législatif, Conseil des Cing-cents. [124] 


During the French Revolution the privilege of ringing church bells 
had been revoked, but in 1797 Camille Jordan, a church-minded legisla- 
tor, introduced a petition to the Council requesting the restoration of 
this right. Paine disagreed with Jordan and published a reply (see next 
item). 
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Thomas Paine. Lettre de Thomas Paine, sur les Cultes. A Paris, 
Cercle-Social, 1797. An V de la République frangaise. [ 125 ] 


Paine published his rejoiner to Jordan on the 21st day of July, stressing 
his idea that no religion had a right to such privileges. He insisted that 
bells were a public nuisance and priests were merely pretenders; that the 
state should concern itself with education, the welfare of the poor and 
aged, and the teaching of morality unfettered by superstition. 


Thomas Paine. Lettre de Thomas Paine, sur les Cultes. Nouvelle 
Edition. Paris, Cercle-Social, 1797. An V de la République 
francaise. [ 126 } 


That this subject was one of considerable interest is proven by the 
fact that it was necessary to print another edition. 


Thomas Paine. Letter from Thomas Paine to Camille Jordan of the 
Council of 500, Occasioned by their Report on the Priests, Public 
Worship and on Bells. London: All Booksellers, 1797. [ 127] 


Thomas Paine. Letter to the People of France and the French 
Armies on the Events of the 18th Fructidor—Sep. 4—and its 
Consequences. Paris: Social-Circle, 1797. New York, re- 
printed at the Argus Office, 1798. [128] 


A coup d'état crushed all forms of constitutional government on the 
18th of Fructidor [4th September, 1797] and a military dictatorship took 
control, shooting on sight anyone in favor of a return to royalty or the 
Constitution of 1793. 

In early October, 1797, Paine published the above pamphlet in Paris 
(it was reprinted in New York in 1798). Paine claimed the Constitution 
of 1795 was the best ever, but he took the surprising stand that the dicta- 
torship was temporarily necessary to squelch the counter-revolution. 
He accused Pitt of preferring to keep England at war, to hide that 
country’s desperate financial condition. 

Paine hoped that the new French military dictatorship would make an 
invasion of England in order to destroy the British monarchy. 


| 
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[Donald Fraser] The Recantation; Being an Anticipated Valedic- 
tory Address of Thomas Paine to the French Directory. New 
York: Printed for the Author, 1797. [129] 


Paine’s greatest fear was that when he became too old to know what 
he was doing, someone would claim that he had renounced his religion 
of deism. This actually happened when Donald Fraser, hearing the 
rumor that Paine had died in France, published this false recantation. 

When Paine returned to America in 1802, Donald Fraser, fearing a 
lawsuit, made an apology, which Paine magnanimously accepted. 


Thomas Paine. Compact Maritime. City of Washington: S. H. 

Smith, 1801. [130] 

Under the title Pacte Maritime this pamphlet had been first published 
in Paris in 1800. 

A pact was to be made so as to insure protection of the rights and 
commerce of all nations that desire to remain neutral in time of war. 
Paine’s plan urged the closing of all ports of neutral powers against the 
belligerents, as well as using financial pressure. Paine thus anticipated 
the League of Nations and the United Nations. 

Paine even designed a flag for his Association of Nations composed of 
the colors of the rainbow and arranged in their natural order, thereby 
making it a composite of all national flags without hurting the feelings 
of any nation. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Citoyen Skipwith, dated 14 
Pluvoise [3 February, 1801]. [131] 
Paine had just read in an English newspaper the glad tidings of the 
election of his bosom friend, Thomas Jefferson, to the Presidency of the 
United States. 
Here he hastens to write of the victory to another liberal friend, 
Fulwar Skipwith, the Consul-General of the United States at Neuilly. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Citoyen Skipwith. Dated, 
Paris, 7 Vende, year 10 [29 September, 1801]. [ 132] 
Paine asks a favor of Skipwith, that he arrange to get Joseph Van- 
huli appointed American Consul at Ostend. 
Vanhuli was one of Paine’s former cell-mates at Luxemburg prison, 
who had carefully nursed Paine during his long illness, and whom Paine 
here describes as “the man to whom I owe the preservation of my life.” 
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He also refers favorably to Westmoreland and Lancashire immigrants 
to America as “Rights of Man’s Men.” 


Thomas Paine. Letters from Thomas Paine to the Citizens of 
America after an Absence of 15 Years in Europe. To which are 
subjoined Some Letters . . . Also Some Original Poetry of Mr. 
Paine’s. London: T. C. Rickman, 1804. [133] 


Paine finally became disgusted with the stamping out of freedom by 
Napoleon and the strong measures taken by England against his prin- 
ciples and decided to return to America, where he hoped to find freedom. 
Thomas Jefferson, Paine’s most steadfast admirer, was now President. 
He offered Paine a frigate (today’s version, a battleship) to bring him 
safely through any British blockade, but Paine returned on an ordinary 
vessel. For this gesture the President was violently attacked by the 
Federalist party, who accused him of using public money to bring back 
the world’s greatest infidel. 

Immediately upon landing in Baltimore on November 1, 1802, Paine 
started writing a series of letters addressed to the American people, sup- 
porting the principles of the Democratic party of Thomas Jefferson. 

These letters, which were published in most American newspapers, 
created new tension. Defended by the Jeffersonians and attacked by 
the Federalists, they were reprinted in pamphlet form in England as well 
as in America. 


Correspondence between Thomas Paine and Samuel Adams, 
reprinted in the True American [Trenton], Vol. III, March 
28, 1803. [134] 

Samuel Adams, the prominent Revolutionary leader from Massa- 
chusetts, who had highly praised Paine for his Common Sense and the 
Crisis, wrote Paine on ivovember 30, 1802, accusing his eminent friend 
of infidelity. Paine replied, giving additional arguments in defense of 
his religious beliefs: 

I believe in God. 

I have been exposed to, and preserved through, many dangers; but 
instead of buffeting the Deity with prayers as if I distrusted him, or must 
dictate to him, I repose myself on his protection; and you, my friend, will 
find, even in your last moments, more resolution in the silence of resig- 
nation than in the murmuring up of a prayer. 

The correspondence had earlier been published in the Washington 
National Intelligencer. 


} 
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Thomas Paine. Thomas Paine to the People of England on the In- 
vasion of England. Philadelphia: Temple of Reason Press. 
1804. [135] 

Paine thought that the British monarchy was the principal obstruction 
in the way of spreading republicanism throughout the world and he 
hoped that Napoleon would still invade England and establish a re- 
public. This had not occurred while Paine was in Europe, but with 
news of Napoleon’s latest victories, Paine became optimistic. He wrote: 

The people of England have now two revolutions before them: the one 

as an example [America]; the other as a warning [France]. Their own 

wisdom will direct them what to choose and what to avoid, and in every- 


thing which regards their happiness, combined with the common good 
of mankind, I wish them honor and success. 


[Thomas Paine] “Of the Sabbath Day in Connecticut.” In the 
Prospect; or, View of the Moral World. September 15, 1804, 
pp. 326-327. New York: Printed for the Editor,1804. [136] 
Elihu Palmer, one-time minister who had been stricken with blind- 
ness from the yellow-fever epidemic, was head of the deistic movement 
in New York City. (This later turned into the Columbian Illuminati 
and, becoming a political club, espoused the cause of DeWitt Clinton.) 
Palmer became an intimate associate of Paine, who had similar beliefs. 
As a result, Paine contributed at least sixteen articles to Palmer’s weekly 
journal, the Prospect. 
Paine’s article is signed with his pseudonym “An Enemy to Cant and 
Imposition.” 
. . . for the stupid Blue Laws of Connecticut make a labor of rest, for 


they oblige a person to sit still from sun-rise to sun-set on the Sabbath 
Day, which is hard work. 


Thomas Paine. Thomas Paine to the Citizens of Pennsyloania on 
the Proposal for Calling a Convention. Philadelphia: William 
Duane, 1805. (Photostat) [137] 

Paine has been usually credited with writing much of the Constitution 


of Pennsylvania, adopted in 1776, but this was not actually the case, 
although it did contain much that undoubtedly met with his approval. 
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When the Legislature started to revise this Constitution, which was 
considered too liberal by many, Paine published the above address on the 
subject. 

All the constitutions which Paine helped write gave suffrage to all, 
and upheld the rights of the “little people” who did not own land. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to [John Fellows], dated New 
Rochelle, June 4, 1805. [138] 
Paine, who had lived happily for five years with the Nicolas Bonne- 
villes in Paris, promised them in return a haven in America, but when 
the time came, Napoleon refused to permit Mr. Bonneville to leave 
France. Only Mrs. Bonneville and her three children were able to fol- 
low Paine to America, where, keeping his promise, he assumed re- 
sponsibility for them. Mrs. Bonneville was not trained in the strict 
economy of Paine’s household and ran up bills. In this letter Paine says: 
“This is the last money Mrs. Bonneville will ever put me to the expense 
of paying.” But Paine continued to make payments, and she and her 
children were the principal benefactors under his will. 


[Thomas Paine] Autograph manuscript, later titled “To a Friend 
of Peace” and signed “Common Sense.” Dated, November 
13, 1806. [139] 

A long controversy in the American newspapers, in which Paine took 
part, concerned the defences of the port of New York against possible 
invasion. Paine opposed fortifying New York at the expense of the 
federal Government, since he felt troops could be landed above or below 
such fortifications. Instead, he recommended gun boats which were 
maneuverable even in a calm sea and could be readily moved to the 
point of attack. 

Rufus King, Paine’s adversary, hinted that Paine had invited two or 
three thousand French troops to plunder New York, and Paine retorted 
that if Rufus King would put the statement in writing, he would prose- 
cute him. 


[Thomas Paine] Autograph manuscript published in the New 
York Advertiser, August 21, 1807. [ 140 ] 


This three and one-half page manuscript, lacking the first page, shows 


that Paine, now nearing the end of his life, had not lost any of the vigour 
and vindictiveness of his pen. 
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Paine was roused to fury by Cheetham’s charge of cowardice in his 
newspaper, The American Citizen, and, in reply, described his service in 
the army during the years of the “times that tried men’s souls” from the 
beginning to the end. 

Characteristically, Paine ends his attack with: “After this Mr. 
Cheetham will take care how he attack old Revolutionary characters 
whose undiscouraged intrepedity in the times that tried men’s souls 
made a home for him to come to.” 


Thomas Paine. Examination of the Passages in the New Testa- 
ment. To which is prefixed, An Essay on Dream; With an 
Appendix containing my Private Thoughts of A Future State. 
New York: Printed for the Author [1807]. [141] 


Despite his worsening physical condition, Paine continued to attack 
revealed religion. Here he states that the alleged prophecies in the Old 
Testament concerning the coming of Christ really refer to Jewish events 
of the period: 
all the means are human means, slow, uncertain and inadequate to the 
accomplishment of the end proposed, and therefore the whole is fabulous 
invention and undeserving of credit. The priests of the present day 
profess to believe it. They gain their living by it, and they exclaim 
against something they call infidelity. I will define what it is. He that 
believes in the story of Christ is an infidel to God! 


In the Appendix to the above pamphlet Paine published his private 
thoughts on the next world. He summarizes: 
My own opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent in doing 
good, and endeavouring to make their fellow mortals happy, for this is 
the only way in which we can serve God, will be happy hereafter; and 
that the very wicked will meet with some punishment. But those who 
are neither good nor bad, or are too insignificant for notice, will be dropt 
entirely. 

These articles are sometimes referred to, incorrectly, as the fourth 
part of The Age of Reason. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States, dated, Broome Street, New York, 
August 29 [1807]. [ 142] 

Paine, always fond of inventing, sent with this letter a model of his 
latest invention, which he was sure would increase the power of gun- 
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boats in the proportion of 20-12. The model has been lost, but it dealt 
with two guns placed on the usual-size gunboat on separate tracks join- 
ing in the bow, with a switching arrangement which allowed either gun 
after firing to be retracted, cooled, and reloaded while the other gun was 
pushed forward into firing position. 


Thomas Paine. Of the Cause of the Yellow Fever and the Means of 
Preventing it in Places not yet Infected with it. London: Clio 
Rickman, 1807. [ 143 } 

The yellow-fever epidemics in Philadelphia and other ports intrigued 

Paine. He noted that the cases progressively decreased from the vicinity 

of the docks toward the interior, and came to the conclusion that the 

source must be the docks where cargoes were unloaded from the tropics. 
He could not guess that the disease was carried by mosquitoes, and 


thought that it came from the putrescence of waste dumped overboard 
from these vessels. 


[Thomas Paine] Autograph manuscript to Doctor Mitchell, 
docketed October 17, 1807. [144] 


Paine requested an Amendment to the Constitution concerning the 
removal of Federal judges for reasonable cause, “which shall not be 
sufficient ground for impeachment, whereby the President may remove 
any one of them on the address of the majority of both Houses of 
Congress.” 

Paine thought it was a bad thing that the people of the United States 


should have no share in the appointment of judges nor any control of 
them afterward. 


Thomas Paine. Autograph letter to Mr. Waterman. Undated. 
[145] 
This letter, written in 1808 or 1809 in a shaky hand, is probably one 


of the last written by Paine. It concerns a request made for some of his 
writings. 


Thomas Paine. Photostatic copy of the Will of Thomas Paine. 
[ 146 ] 

Paine signed his Will on January 18, 1809, about five months before 
he died. He purposely restated his religious beliefs so there would be no 
chance for anyone to say he recanted at the approach of death. 
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The Will begins: “Thomas Paine, reposing confidence in my Creator, 
God, and in no other being, for I know of no other, nor believe in any 
other .. .”, and closes: “I have lived an honest and useful life to man- 
kind; my time has been spent in doing good, and I die in perfect com- 
posure and resignation to the will of my Creator, God.” 


The Public Advertiser, New York, June 9, 1809. [ 147 ] 


Thomas Paine died in New York City on June 8, 1809. This Jeffer- 
sonian newspaper wrote the most favorable obituary of him, and invited 
the friends of the deceased to attend his funeral. Paine’s body was 
borne to New Rochelle and buried there on the farm given to him by the 
State of New York as a reward for his Revolutionary writings. Ten 
years later William Cobbett exhumed the bones and took them to Eng- 
land, where he hoped to give Paine a funeral worthy of so great a man. 
The British, hating Cobbett as much as Paine, ruined the plan by ridi- 
cule, and the bones were lost, never to be recovered. 


Utica Patriot, Oneida County, New York, June 27, 1809. [148] 


Obituaries of Paine appeared in nearly all of the important newspapers 
of the country. But most of them ignored The Public Advertiser, and 
instead copied the notice from the New York Citizen, which had been 
written by Paine’s arch enemy, James Cheetham, owner of the paper, 
and which read in part: “He had lived long, did some good and much 
harm.” 


Thomas Paine. On the Origin of Freemasonry. Posthumous 
Work. New York: Eliot & Crissy, 1810. [149 } 


It is not yet known for certain whether Paine was ever admitted to a 
Masonic Lodge, but it seems likely that he was, since some of his best 
friends were Masons. 

This work was published the year after his death by Madame Bonne- 
ville, the heir to his literary manuscripts. Madame Bonneville had be- 
come a Catholic and no longer agreed with Paine’s religious principles. 
Since the Paine manuscript has not been located we cannot be certain 
whether this is exactly what Paine wrote, but his story of the origin of 
Freemasonry, linking it as a continuation of the religion of the Druids has 
been reprinted many times. 
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Thomas Paine. “Extract from Thomas Paine’s Answer to Bishop 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible. Never before published. 
(Communicated by a friend, to whom Mr. Paine presented 
the manuscript some years since.)”” In The Theophilanthropist. 
Number 6, pp. 220-228 and Number 7, pp. 263-272. New 
York: Printed for the Proprietors, 1810. [150] 


Paine said in his last Will, that he had in his possession manuscripts 
of the Third Part of The Age of Reason and an Answer to the Bishop of 
Llandaff. The actual manuscripts have never been made available. 
Many people endeavored to get hold of these manuscripts from Madame 
Bonneville for publication, but very little was forthcoming. This ex- 
cerpt from his Answer to Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible was pub- 
lished in a separate pamphlet by R. Carlile in 1818. Many believe that 
some of its most pungent paragraphs may have been eliminated or 
altered because of the strong Catholicism of Madame Bonneville. 


Genuine Report of the Two Trials of Richard Carlile for the Re- 
publication of Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. Duncombe 
{n.d.] [151] 

Although Williams had gone to jail for reprinting The Age of Reason in 
England in 1796, Richard Carlile had the courage to reprint it again in 
1818. The result was that not only Richard Carlile went to prison for 
six years, but also his wife, who printed this report of his trial containing 
once again the entire Age of Reason. She received a two-year sentence, 
followed by his sister with a similar penalty. 

Carlile asked for volunteers to go to prison in behalf of the right to 
print Paine’s works, and over the years more than one hundred fifty 
persons responded, who collectively served more than 200 years’ imprison- 
ment in this battle for the freedom of the press. While in jail Carlile 
received 500 pounds a week in contributions from supporters to en- 
courage him in his fight for freedom. His heroic efforts finally won the 
battle, and The Age of Reason has ever since been in print. 
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Section II 


Works (1791-1827) 


Thomas Paine. Rights of Man; Common Sense; A Letter Ad- 
dressed to the Abbé Raynal. London: J. S. Jordan, 1791. 
[152] 
No general title page. Although these titles could be purchased 
separately and each had an individual title page and separate pagina- 
tion, they were also bound together and so advertised for sale by the 
publisher. 


Thomas Paine. [Letters]. 4 Letter to the Earl of Shelburne; 
Thoughts on the Peace... ; A Letter on Republicanism; A 
Letter Addressed to the Abbé Syeyes. A new edition. London: 
James Ridgway, 1791. [153] 

Frontispiece portrait dated July 25, 1791. 


Pocket Epitions, NuMBERS 154 TO 162 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part II. London: Symonds, 1792. [154] 


Paine decided in April, 1792, to bring out a cheap edition of both 
parts of the Rights of Man in the unheard of quantity of 100,000 copies. 
This was followed by additional reprints in the same format of his other 
works, so that besides being sold separately they could be readily bound 
together with the Rights of Man, constituting a cheap edition of his 
Works. These have separate title pages, with London imprint and 
separate pagination, and do not have a general title page. Later edi- 
tions contain more titles. The sequence varies. 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part II; Letter Addressed to the Addressers. London, 
Symonds, 1792. [155] 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part I1; Letter Addressed to the Addressers. London: 
Symonds, 1792. Letter Addressed to the Abbé Raynal. Lon- 
don: Ridgway, 1792. [156] 
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The last item consists of 45 pages in this edition; was later condensed 
to 36 pages. 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part II; Letter Addressed to the Addressers, London: 
Symonds, 1792. Letter Addressed to the Abbé Raynal; Two 
Letters to Lord Onslow . . . and One to Mr. Henry Dundas, 
London: J. Ridgway, 1792. [157] 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part II; Letter Addressed to the Addressers, London: 
Symonds, 1792. Letter Addressed to the Abbé Raynal; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. London: J. Ridgway, 1792. [158] 


(Among the Miscellaneous Articles are Letters to Onslow and Dundas 
which constitute the last item in No. 157.) 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part II; Letter Addressed to the Addressers. London: 
Symonds, 1792. Letter Addressed to the Abbé Raynal; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. London: J. Ridgway, 1792. [159] 


Frontispiece portrait, dated July 25, 1791. 


Thomas Paine. Miscellaneous Articles. London: Ridgway, 1792. 
Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of Man, Part II; 
Letter Addressed to the Addressers. London: Symonds, 1792. 
Letter Addressed to the Abbé Raynal. London: Ridgway, 
1793. [ 160 } 

Frontispiece portrait dated July 25, 1791. 


Thomas Paine. Miscellaneous Articles. London: Ridgway, 
1792. Common Sense. London: Symonds, 1793. Rights of 
Man, Part I; Rights of Man, Part II; Letter Addressed to the 
Addressers. London: Symonds, 1792. Letter Addressed to the 
Abbé Raynal. London: Ridgway, 1792. The Age of Reason, 
Part I; The Age of Reason, Part II. London: Symonds, 1795. 
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Frontispiece portrait dated July 25, 1791. 
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Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I. London: 
Symonds, 1792. Rights of Man, Part II. London: J. S. 
Jordan, 1792. Letter Addressed to the Addressers. London: 
Symonds, 1792. Letter Addressed to the Abbé Raynal. Lon- 
don: Ridgway, 1793. Dissertation on the First Principles of 
Government. London: For the Proprietors [n.d.]. Decline 
and Fall of the English System of Finance. London: T. 
Williams, 1796. [ 162 ] 

End of Pocket Editions 


Thomas Paine. The Works of Thomas Paine, Esq. With en- 
graved portrait. London: D. Jordan, 1792. [ 163 ] 


Has general title page. (Jilustrated at p. 454.) 


Thomas Paine. An Impartial Sketch of the Life of Thomas Paine, 
to which is added his Letters ... London: Printed by T. 
Browne and sold by H. D. Symonds, 1792. [ 164] 

Frontispiece portrait dated November 6, 1792. The book includes nine 
letters by Paine. 


Thomas Paine. The Writings of Thomas Paine. Albany, New 
York: Charles R. and George Webster, 1792. [ 165 ] 


Does not include Rights of Man, Part II or Letter to Mr. Secy. Dundas. 


Thomas Paine. The Writings of Thomas Paine. Albany, New 

York: Charles R. and George Webster, 1792. [ 166] 

Includes Rights of Man, Part 1I and Letter to Mr. Secy. Dundas, June 
6, 1792. 


Thomas Paine. The Writings of Thomas Paine. Albany, New 
York: Charles R. and George Webster, 1793. [ 167 } 


Thomas Paine. The Writings of Thomas Paine. Albany, New 
York: Charles R. and George Webster, 1794. [ 168 ] 


Thomas Paine. Recueil des divers écrits de Thomas Paine. Paris: 
Buisson, 1793. [ 169 ] 


THOMAS PAINE, ESQ. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY TO THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 
DURING THE WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN; 


1. COMMON SENSE. 
U. RIGHTS OF MAN, Paar L 


“ THY SPIRIT, INDEPENDENCE! LET ME SHARE.” 
smouter. 


LONDON: 


PRINTED FOR D. JORDAN, PICCADILLY. 


1792. 


Tue Generar Titre Pace or No, 163 
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This includes ten of Paine’s letters and his Thoughts on the Peace, and 
has a frontispiece portrait. In the same format Buisson published the 
translations of Rights of Man, Part I and Part 11, Common Sense and 
American Crisis. 

These five articles constitute the complete works of Thomas Paine in 
French. 


Thomas Paine. The Works of Thomas Paine. London [no pub- 
lisher]: 1796. [170 ] 


Includes twelve of Paine’s works. 


Thomas Paine. The American Crisis; The Age of Reason, Part 1; 
The Age of Reason, Part II. London: Daniel Isaac Eaton 
[1796]. (171) 


No general title page. 


Thomas Paine. American Crisis, London: Eaton, n.d.; The Age 
of Reason, Part I; The Age of Reason, Part II; Decline and 
Fall of the English System of Finance, London: Eaton, 1796. 
Letter . . . to Erskine, Paris: Printed for the Author, 1797. 
Agrarian Justice. London: T. Williams, 1797. Letter to 
George Washington. London: T. Williams, 1797. Disserta- 
tion on the First Principles of Government. London: Griffith, 
1795. Prospects on the War... London: Ridgway, 1795. 

[172] 
No general title page. A collection of remainders all of one size, 
bound in calf. 


Thomas Paine. The Works of Thomas Paine ... In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: James Carey, 1797. [173] 


Previous to this edition only eleven numbers of the American Crisis 
had been published, omitting number 10 or number 12. In this edition, 
without authorization by author, other articles were added, increasing 
the American Crisis to sixteen numbers, two of which were labelled 
“Supernumerary Crisis.” This collection also includes The Age of 
Reason with separate pagination. 
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Thomas Paine. The Works of Thomas Paine .. . In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: James Carey, 1797. [174] 


At the request of some subscribers, this collection was published with- 
out The Age of Reason. 


Thomas Paine. The Works of Thomas Paine . . . In two volumes. 
Philadelphia: James Carey, 1797. [175] 


For subscribers requesting a replacement for The Age of Reason, the 
publisher supplied a reprint of Watson’s Apology for the Bible bound in. 


Thomas Paine [The Political Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: Sherwin, 1817]. [176 ] 


This copy contains the earliest printings by Sherwin of Paine’s works, 
some of which are in two columns and had been taken from Sherwin’s 
Political Register. Owing to a change in the plan by Sherwin during 
publication, four of the Letters appear twice. There is no portrait and 
no title page, or table of contents. There have been bound with this 
particular copy two works by Paine which do not belong: Miscellaneous 
Poems published in 1819 and Reflections on the Life and Death of Lord 
Clive published in 1820. 


Thomas Paine. The Political Works of Thomas Paine. In two 
volumes. London: W. T. Sherwin, 1817. With portrait 
frontispiece [after Romney], published January 1, 1818 by 
R. Carlile. [177] 


Each of the articles in this edition has its own title page, and could be 
purchased separately both on fine and on common or bluish paper. 
Many had previously appeared in Sherwin’s Political Register [weekly], 
which was also published both on fine and on common paper. 


Thomas Paine. The Theological Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: R. Carlile, 1818. [178] 


Each article has a separate title page. A Discourse Addressed to the 
Society of Theophilanthropists in Paris also has a separate title page, but 
is not mentioned on the general title page, and should properly be 
considered a continuation of the Letter to Mr. Erskine. 
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Thomas Paine. The Theological Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: R. Carlile, 1819. [179] 


Miscellaneous Poems, London: 1819, published in the same format by 
R. Carlile, has been bound in this copy. 


Thomas Paine. The Theological Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: R. Carlile, 1818. [ 180 ] 
Although the general title page is still dated 1818, an Appendix pub- 
lished in 1820 by M. A. Carlile (Mrs. Richard Carlile) is included in this 
copy. 


Thomas Paine. Common Sense; Rights of Man, Part I; Rights of 
Man, Part II. London: Benbow, 1822. [181] 
No general title page. Separate title pages, but continuous pagination. 


Common Sense and Rights of Man, Part I are dated 1821. Frontispiece 
portrait, Benbow, publisher, 1822. 


Thomas Paine. [Theological Works]. London: R. Carlile, 1822. 

[ 182] 

No general title page. A vest-pocket size edition, having separate 
title pages and separate pagination. 


Thomas Paine. The Theological Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: R. Carlile, 1824. [ 183 ] 


This has an engraved title page as well as an engraved portrait done 
after G. Romney by G. Phillips. It also has a letter of Paine’s dated 
Paris, May 12, 1797. 


Thomas Paine. The Theological Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: R. Carlile, 1826. [ 184] 
This edition has continuous pagination [400 pages] and does not have 
separate title pages. 
Thomas Paine. The Theological Works of Thomas Paine. Lon- 
don: R. Carlile, 1827. [185] 
This has separate title pages and separate pagination. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Section III 


PorTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS 


The two best known portraits of Paine were painted by 
Charles Willson Peale of Philadelphia between 1778 and 
1782, and by George Romney in London, June, 1792. The 
whereabouts of the originals are at present unknown. It 
is also recorded that Peale painted a second portrait of 
Paine, likewise lost. 

The first Peale portrait, copied in an engraving by James 
Watson in 1783, and the Romney portrait, copied in an en- 
graving by William Sharp in 1793, have been reproduced a 
great many times, and during Paine’s lifetime were sold as 
separate engravings. Engravings made from the Peale 
portrait were, moreover, reduced to book size and used as 
frontispieces in editions of Paine’s works. The Sharp en- 
graving does not appear as a frontispiece in England until 
1819 when it is found in Rickman’s Life of Thomas Paine. A 
slightly different version, after Romney, appears in Carlile’s 
The Political and Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Paine, 
1819-1820. 

Two portraits in oils, both done from life by Americans, 
are still extant, and full-scale photographic reproductions 
are exhibited. So far as I am able to ascertain these were 
not reproduced in any form during Paine’s lifetime. One, 
a miniature painted by John Trumbull in London in 1788, is 
now in Thomas Jefferson’s home in Monticello, and the 
other, painted by John Wesley Jarvis in New York around 
1803, is in the National Gallery in Washington, D. C. 

Two original portraits in oils are exhibited for the first 
time. One, on a mahogany panel, was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the Romney portrait, and may have been done 
during Paine’s lifetime. It was possibly intended to be re- 
produced as a frontispiece for the cheap edition of the Rights 
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of Man, published by Parsons in 1792, since it is indicated 
on the back as having belonged to the Rev. Mr. Parsons. 
The book, however, appeared in 1792 without any portrait 
and was banned shortly thereafter. The picture eventually 
passed into the collection of Moncure D. Conway, the 
biographer of Paine, and was sold by his son, Eustace Con- 
way, in 1929, when it was attributed to John Wesley Jarvis. 
If this attribution is accepted, it would date the painting as 
having been made at a very much later period. The other 
portrait, 54 x 39 cm., executed on canvas, was done in 1865 
by Winkler in Paris. 

Lesser known are the many drawings and reproductions 
from other portraits. The exhibition is chronologically 
arranged, and includes those said to have been created prior 
to 1820. 


Watson, James. “Edward Payne, Esqr.” [i.c. Thomas Paine]. 
London. January 1, 1783. Mezzotint. 32x 22.5cm. From 
an original portrait by C. W. Pele [i.e. Peale] in the Pos- 
session of Henry Laurens, Esqr. (See frontispiece.) [186] 


Trumbull, John. “Thomas Paine.” London. 178%. Photo- 
graph, actual size, of miniature oil painting on wood. 12.3 x 
9.5 cm. [ 187 } 
Original in Jefferson’s home, Monticello, Virginia. 
Reproduced in the Yale University Library Gazette, April, 1956. 


Bassett, T. “Thomas Paine, Esq.” London. July 14, 1791. 
Engraving. 18.5x11.5 cm. After the painting by W. C. 
Peele [1.c. C. W. Peale]. [ 188 ] 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine.” London: J. Ridgway, July 
25,1791. Engraving. 18.5x12cm. After the painting by 
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Peel [i.e. Peale] of Philadelphia in the possession of T. B. 
Hollis, Esqr. [ 189 } 


Frontispiece for a new edition of Paine’s Letter to the Earl of Shelburne. 
London: J. Ridgway, 1791. Some copies have a brownish tone. 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine.” London: for J. Ridgway, 
July 25,1791. Engraving. 18.5 x 12 cm. [ 190 ] 
Printed from a much used plate, similar to the preceding one, and used 
in the cheap editions of Paine’s Works, printed for H. D. Symonds, 


London, 1792. Example of the deterioration—Paine’s right coat sleeve 
appears to be in tatters, 


Angus. “Mr. Thomas Paine.” London: C. Forster, September 
1,1791. Engraving. 17.5x11.2cm. From Peale’s portrait. 
[191] 

In the Literary Magazine, London. 1791. 


de Rood, F. “T. Paine.” Engraved by A. Loosjes. 1792. 
Engraving. 17.5x11.2cm. From Peale’s portrait. [192] 


Frontispiece for Rights of Man. Rotterdam and Antwerp: J. Meyer 
and H. Brongers, Jr., 1791. 


d’Lizacs. “Thomas Paine. author of Rights of man &ce.” 
Engraving. 16.2x9.3 cm. From Peale’s portrait. [193] 


Frontispiece for The Works of Thomas Paine, Esg. London: D. 
Jordan, 1792. 


Bonneville, F. “Thomas Paine. Secrétaire du Congrés .. .” 
Engraved by Sandox. Engraving. Oval. 21.5 x 13.3 cm. 
From Peale’s portrait. [194 ] 


Appeared in the Chronique du Mois. Paris: June, 1792. 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine, Esqr. Late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to the American Congress; Author of The 
Rights of Man, Common Sense, &c.” London: c. 1792. 
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Engraving. 19.7 x 12.4 cm. From a picture by Peel [i.e. 
Peale]. [195] 


Stothard. “Thomas Paine.” Engraved by H. Mutlow. London. 
November 6, 1792. Engraving. 17x9.5 cm. From Peale’s 
portrait. [ 196 } 

Frontispiece for 4n Impartial Sketch of the Life of Thomas Paine. 

London: T. Brown, 1792. 


[Artist unknown] “Mr. Thomas Paine. Author of the Rights of 
Man.” London: W. & J. Stratfords, August 1, 1792. En- 
graving. 18x 11.5 cm. [ 197 } 


Engraved for the Carlton House Magazine for August, 1792. 


[Barlow?] [Thomas Paine] Pen and ink drawing. 16.3 x 12.8 cm. 
[London? c. 1792] [ 198 ] 


{Artist unknown] ‘Thomas Paine” [London? c. 1792?]. Oil 
painting on wood. 23.5 x 21 cm. [ 199 } 


Note on back of painting gives earliest provenance as Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, England. 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine. Secrétaire du Congrés . . .” 
Paris, chez le Cit. Bassett. c. 1792. Engraving. Oval. 
11.8 cm. From Peale’s portrait. [ 200 ] 


Muller, C. “Thomas Payne.” c. 1792. Engraving. Oval. 
13.7x 8.2 cm. From Peale’s portrait. [ 201 ] 


Sharp, William. “Thomas Paine.” London: W. Sharp, April 
20, 1793. Engraving. 23.2x19.2 cm. From Romney’s 
portrait. [ 202 ] 


[Dabos?] [Thomas Paine] Engraving. 14.6x 10.2 cm. [203] 


Note on reverse states the original was painted in Paris during the 
French Revolution. At one time in Howlett collection. 
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Bolt. “Thomas Paine. Secretair d. Americ: Congr: 1780. 
Mitgl: d. fr: Nat. Convents 1793.” 1793. Engraving. Oval. 
14x8.8cm. From Peale’s portrait. [ 204 } 


Schule, C. “Thomas Paine.” Engraved by A. Schule. Zwickau, 
bei Gebr. Schumann. Engraving. 18.8x12 cm. From 
Peale’s portrait. [ 205 } 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine.” Engraving. Oval. 18.8 x 
12cm. From Peale’s portrait. [ 206 ] 


Frontispiece for Recueil des divers écrits de Thomas Paine. Paris: 
Buisson, 1793. 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine.” Engraving. Oval. 5.8 x 
7 cm. [ 207 ] 


Engraving on title page of Die Rechte des Menschen. Copenhagen: 
Prost, 1793. Berlin: Vos, 1792. 


Sharp, William. “Thomas Paine.” London: W. Sharp, Febru- 
ary I, 1794. Engraving. 15.4x7.8 cm. From Romney’s 
portrait. [ 208 ] 

Frontispiece for Rickman’s Life of Thomas Paine. London, 1819. 


Kay, John. “Thomas Paine.” 1794. Engraving. 7.5 x5 cm. 


[ 209 ] 
Reproduced in Kay’s Original Portraits and Caricature Etchings. 
Edinburgh, 1838. 


Maguire, P. “Thomas Paine.” Engraving. 17.6x 11cm. From 
Peale’s portrait. [210] 


Frontispiece for Works of Thomas Paine. London, 1796. 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine, Author of the Rights of 
Man.” London: H. D. Symonds, July 2, 1796. Engraving. 
22.7 X 15.5 cm. [ 211] 

Engraved for Baxter’s History of England. 
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Bonneville, F. “Thomas Paine. Ex Député a la Convention 
Nationale.” Paris: Rue Jacques. Engraving. Oval. 
20.4 x 13.5 cm. From Romney’s portrait. [ 212} 


Reproduced in Portraits des Personnages Célébres de la Révolution. 
Paris: Bonneville, 1797. 


[Artist unknown] “Tommaso Paine.” Engraving. Oval. 14.5 x 
gcm. From Peale’s portrait. [213] 


Mackenzie, K. “Tom Paine.” London: G. Cawthorne, British 
Library, March 31, 1800. Engraving. Oval. 15.3 x 11 cm. 
From a miniature by H. Richards. [ 214] 


Frontispiece to “Sketch of the Life of Thomas Paine.” in a London 
periodical, Vol. II, March, 1800. 


Godby, James. “Thomas Paine.”” London, May 21, 1805. En- 
graving. Oval. 12.5x8.2 cm. From an original drawing 
[by Edward Stacey] done from the Life in America 1803. 


[215] 


Jarvis, John Wesley. ‘Thomas Paine.” Photograph, full-size of 
oil painting. 1805. 62 x 49.5 cm. [ 216] 
Original in National Gallery, Washington, D.C. 


[Sully, Thomas?] “Thomas Paine.” Photograph of oil painting. 
November 19-23, 1807. 33 x 30.5 cm. [217] 
Copy in American Antiquarian Society. 


[Artist unknown] “Thos. Paine.” Miniature profile. Engraving. 
Oval. 5.6x4 cm. [218 ] 


Jarvis, John Wesley. Photograph of bust of Thomas Paine. 1809. 
[219] 
Original in the New York Historical Society. 
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Jarvis, John Wesley. ‘Thomas Paine.” Engraving. 15.8x 
10cm. From Jarvis’ portrait. [ 220 ] 


Said to have been circulated at the time of Paine’s death, 1809. 


Jarvis, John Wesley. Plaster cast of death mask made by Jarvis 


in 1809. [221] 


[Artist unknown] ““T. Paine.” London: G. Smeeton, September 
21, 1812. Engraving. 19x21 cm. From Peale’s portrait. 
[ 222] 


Easto, A. [Thomas Paine] [c. 1818]. Engraving. 30 x 23.8 cm. 
From Romney’s portrait. [ 223 ] 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine.” London: Geo. Smeeton, 
1819. Engraving. 12x8cm. From Romney’s portrait. [ 224 ] 


Warren. “Thomas Paine.” Engraving. 15.5x11 cm. From 
Romney’s portrait. [225 ] 


Frontispiece in Political and Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Paine. 
London: R. Carlile, 1819. 


[Artist unknown] ‘Thomas Paine.” London: W. T. Sherwin, 
May 1, 1819. Engraving. 17.§x11.2cm. From Romney’s 
portrait. [ 226 ] 


Frontispiece in Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Paine... by W. T. 
Sherwin. London: R. Carlile, 1819. 


Parke. “Mr. Thomas Paine. Author of Age of Reason, Rights of 
Man, &c.”” West Smithfield: T. Davison, n.d. Engraving. 
17.8 x 11.3 cm. From Romney’s portrait. [ 227] 


[Artist unknown] “Thomas Paine.” Engraving. 11.8 x 7.8 cm. 
From Romney’s portrait. [ 228 } 
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Section IV 


CARICATURES 


Many of the attacks on Thomas Paine and his principles, 
depicted through the medium of caricatures, were published 
between 1791 and 1798. Mainly directed against his Rights 
of Man and The Age of Reason, they virtually ceased after 
his death in 1809. However, more appeared in 1819 when 
William Cobbett dug up Paine’s bones from their resting 
place in New Rochelle, New York, and escorted them to Eng- 
land for a second funeral worthy of so great a man. These 
caricatures were helpful in preventing the second funeral 
and Paine’s bones have since disappeared. Only a few 
caricatures show honor to Paine, and these do so in a very 
limited sense. 

In the Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 


Museum, continued by Mary Dorothy George in 1935, can 
be found complete descriptions of many of these cartoons, 
and the reference numbers to these are given. Measure- 
ments are given for the others. 


Part A: Revatine To Rights of Man 
F. Sayer. Mr. Burke’s Pair of Spectacles for Short Sighted Poli- 
ticians. London: Thos. Cornell, May 12, 1791. Adquatint. 
George No. 7858. [ 229 } 
Fox raises an axe, the blade inscribed Rights of Man. A demon sits on 
two volumes, one entitled Rights of Man by M P. [Paine]. 


F. Slayer]. Published by Order of the Society for Constitutional 
Information by D. Adams, Secrety. London: Thos. Cornell, 
May 12, 1791. Engraving. George No. 7859. [ 230 } 

An ass, laden with panniers filled with books, lifts up its head to bray 


Rights of Man. From its head hang an ink-bottle and pen. The books 
are inscribed Paines Pamphilets]. 
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Js. Gy. [James Gillray] The Rights of Man;-or-Tommy Paine, 
the little American Taylor, taking the measure of the Crown, for 
a new pair of Revolution-Breeches. London: H. Humphrey, 
May 23, 1791. Engraving (coloured). George No. 7867. 


[231] 
[Dent] Revolution Anniversary or, Patriotic Incantations. W. 
Dent, July 12, 1791. Engraving. George No. 7890. _——[ 232 ] 

A book, Rights of Men, is in Priestley’s hand, and he sings: 


Oh! choice Spirit of dauntless Paine 
Make, make our Cauldron blaze again. 


Hannibal Scratch. Mad Tom, or the Man of Rights. W. Locke, 
Sept. 1, 1791. Engraving. George No. 7900. [ 233 ] 
Tom Paine sits on a paper inscribed Rights of Man. 


[Artist unknown] The Cries of London. n.d. 24.8 x 35.5 cm. 


[234] 
An orderly mob proudly carries placards, one of which reads Rights of 
Man. (Illustration facing page 464.) 


G. M. Woodward. A Democrat. London: S. W. Fores, Sep- 
tember 2, 1791. Engraving. (Coloured impression.) Be- 
tween George Nos. 7901 and 7902. [ 235] 


A French patriot has extending from his pocket the Rights of Man. 


{. C[ruikshank]. Mad Tom’s First Political Essay on the Rights of 
Man. London: S. W. Fores, May 14, 1792. Engraving 
(coloured impression). George No. 8087. [ 236 } 

Paine holds a torch to a pair of breeches (his own) stuffed with straw 


which he is putting under the floor, saying, ‘“Now for a Deed that shall 
outdo my pen.” 


[Artist unknown] Spirit of Democracy, or, the Rights of Man 
maintained. London: W. Dent, January 23, 1792. Engrav- 
ing (coloured impression). 25.2 x 11.3 cm. [ 237] 
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Cromwell drives a group of terrified Kings in the direction of “Equality 
or Annihilation.” This is in line with Paine’s principles of abolishing 
royalty. 


[Gillray] Vices overlooked in the new proclamation. London: 
H. Humphrey, May 24, 1792. Engraving (coloured im- 
pression). George No. 8095. [ 238] 

A satire on the Royal Proclamation of 21 May, which was directed 
chiefly against Paine’s writings. 


[Cruikshank] The Friends of the People. London: S. W. Fores, 
November 15, 1792. Engraving (uncoloured impression). 
George No, 8131. [239] 


Dr. Priestley sits on a chair holding a dark lantern which he directs at 
Paine, who, seated on a barrel of Gun Powder, holds a dagger in each 
hand. Behind Paine are pamphlets inscribed Rights of Man and Com- 
mon Sense. 


Js. Gy. [James Gillray] Tom Paine’s Nightly Pest. London: 
H. Humphrey, December 10, 1792. Engraving (coloured 
impression). George No. 8137. [ 240 ] 

Paine lies asleep on straw on a ramshackle wooden bedstead. Before 
three judges hang long scrolls headed: “Pleas for Thomas Paine.” 


“Charges against Thos. Paine.” ‘Punishments for Thos. Paine.” 
Above the bed, a terrified demon flies out the window. 


F. S{ayer]. Loyalty—Against—Levelling. London: Thos. Cor- 
nell, December 15, 1792. Engraving. George No. 1838. 
[241] 
Two designs represent England and France. Tom Paine is sawing 
down a sign in the English part, inscribed “Good Entertainment for 
Man & Horse.” On the French side is a placard: “Memorial of Cit. 
Thos. Paine to the National Convention.” 
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[Cruikshank] Wha Wants Me. London: S. Fores, December 
26, 1792. Engraving. George No. 8146. [ 242 ] 
Paine stands full face, holding a pen and a long scroll in one hand, a 


dagger in the other. He tramples on scrolls inscribed: “Loyalty, Magna 
Charta, etc.” 


[Artist unknown] The Absent Man. London: Robert Sayer, 
January 10,1792. Engraving (coloured impression). George 
No. 8212. [ 243 ] 


A man walks absent-mindedly into a shallow pond, a paper inscribed 
Rights of Man projecting from his pocket. 


[James Gillray] Fashion Before Ease;—or—A good Constitution 
Sacrificed for a Fantastick Form. London: H. Humphrey, 
January 2, 1793. Engraving (coloured). George No. 8287. 

[ 244] 
Paine tugs at the stay-lace of Britannia. On a thatched cottage is 


inscribed: “Thomas Pain, Stay-maker from Thetford. Paris Modes, by 
express.” 


T. Olvendon]. The End of Pain. 1793. Engraving. George 
No. 82942. [ 245 ] 
Paine dangles on a noose from a lamp-bracket, the post of which is 
inscribed “Rights of This Man.” 
This engraving is used as the heading to a printed leaflet, an ironical 


defense on Paine, the sub-title being: ““The Last Speech, Dying Words, 
and Confession of T. P.” 


[Artist unknown] 4 Sure Cure for all Paines, or The Rights of 
Man has got his Rights. [1792-3] Engraving. 18.5 x 
12.2 cm. [ 246 ] 


Paine is shown on a scaffold with a noose around his neck. 


W. Grainger. [17937] Engraving. George No. 8295. [247] 


Paine stands in the centre of a group of six apes, to whom he holds out 
his Rights of Man. 
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F. S[ayer]. Brissot’s Visit to his Friend Lord Leveller. London: 
H. Humphrey, March 17, 1794. Engraving. George No. 
8439. [ 248 ] 

Lord Lauderdale riding a rocking-horse turns around to look at the 

headless Brissot, who runs forward, his head under his arm, issuing a 

warning on the dangers of Reform and Levelling, as advocated by Paine. 


James Gillray. Patriotic Regeneration—viz—Parliament Re- 

formed, ala Frangoise—that is—Honest Men (i.e. Opposition) 

in the Seat of Justice. London: H. Humphrey. March 2, 

1795. Engraving (coloured impression). George No. 8624. 

[ 249 ] 

Pitt is shown on trial in the House of Commons. On the table are 
books labelled “Rights of Man,” “Dr. Price,” etc. 


[James Gillray] Democratic Levelling;—Alliance ala Francoise;— 
or—The Union of the Coronet &9 Clysterpipe. London: H. 
Humphrey, March 4, 1796. Engraving. George No. 8787. 

[ 250 ] 
Fox and Sheridan officiate at the wedding of Lady Lucy Stanhope 
and an apothecary. Fox holds open Paine’s Rights of Man. 


[James Gillray]? The Contrast; or Things as they are. London: 
H. Humphrey, November 12, 1796. Aquatint. George No. 
8834. [251] 

Two scenes contrasting prosperous England and oppressed and ter- 


rorized France. From a gibbet in the center dangles a placard: “Paine. 
Rights of Man.” 


James Gillray. Consequences of a Successful French Invasion. 
Sir John Dalrymple, inv. London: James Gillray, March 1, 
1798. Engraving. George No. 9181. [ 252] 

Sub-title: “We explain de Rights of Man to de Noblesse.” 
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James Gillray. London Corresponding Society, Alarm'd. Vide 
Guilty Consciences. London: H. Humphrey, April 20, 1798. 
Aquatint. George No. 9202. { 253 ] 


Six brutal-looking men sit round a table in a cellar. On the wall are 
bust portraits of Horne Tooke and Tom Payne. 


James Gillray. The Tree of Liberty,—with, the Devil Tempting 
John Bull. London: H. Humphrey, May 23, 1798. En- 
graving. George No. 9214. [ 254] 

A serpent with the head of Fox is twined round a bare oak-tree, 
tempting John Bull with an apple inscribed “Reform.” The main 
branches of the tree are “Rights of Man” and “Profligacy.” The apples 
are labelled “Democracy, Deism, Age of Reason, etc.” 


[Ansel]? The Funeral of the Party. London: S. W. Fores, October 
30, 1798. Engraving. George No. 9258. [255] 
Horne Tooke, walking in the funeral procession of ““The Party Sup- 


ported by Corresponding Citizens,” is reading the service from a book, 
Right of Man. 


[Rowlandson] A Peep into the Retreat at Tinnehinch. London: 
T. Whittle, May 1st, 1799. Engraving. George No. 9370. 


[ 256] 


James Gillray. Preparing for the Grand Attack—or—a Private 
Rehearsal of “The Ci-Devant Ministry in Danger.” London: 
H. Humphrey, December 4, 1801. Aquatint. George No. 
9739- [ 257] 


Politicians rehearsing a speech. On the bookcase are three busts: Tom 
Paine, Abbe Seyeis, and Rob’spear. 


James Gillray. The Triumphal Procession of Little-Paul-the- 
Taylor upon his New-Goose. London: H. Humphrey, No- 
vember 8, 1806. Engraving (coloured). George No. 10608. 

[ 258 ] 
In the political procession Tom Paine is shown distributing Halfpence 
among the mob. 
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James Gillray. Posting to the Election,—a Scene on the Road to 
Brentford. November 1806. London: H. Humphrey, 
December 1, 1806. Engraving (coloured). George No. 
10614. [259] 

A political procession in which Bosville carries a pamphlet: “Rights 
of Man.” 


James Gillray. A Plumper for Paul!—or—The Little Taylor 
Done Over! London: H. Humphrey, March 13, 1807. En- 
graving. George No. 10708. [ 260 } 

Horne Tooke and Cobbett, with others, receiving a strong rebuke in 
the House of Commons. 


I. R. Cruikshank. Modern Reformers in Council,—or—Patriot 
Regaling. London: H. Humphrey, July 3, 1818. Engraving 
(coloured). George No. 13001. [ 261 ] 


Henry Hunt presides at a meeting of revolutionary conspirators. On 
the wall are two bust portraits framed in bones: Tom Payne and Napo- 
leon. 


Designed by an Amateur. Radical Quacks Giving a New Consti- 
tution to John Bull! Etched by G. Cruikshank [25 May, 
1820]. London: G. Humphrey, February 4, 1821. Engrav- 
ing (coloured). George No. 13714. [ 262 } 

John Bull, very ill, sits in a chair between two doctors. His legs have 
been amputated above the knee; the peg-legs are inscribed “Universal 

Suffrage” and “Religious Freedom;” each rests on a book: “Rights of 

Man” and “Age of Reason.” 


Part B: RELATING To THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


[Artist unknown] Le Fameux Empyrique Anglois Americain. “Je 
possede le vrai Specifique contre le fureur de l’Oppression 
Anglicanne.” France. n.d. Engraving. 19.2 x 14.2 cm. 

[ 263 } 
Paine is shown as a medicine-man expounding the merits of his “cure” 
for English oppression. (Jilustration facing page 465.) 
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{I. Cruikshank] The First Articles in Requisition at Amsterdam, or, 
The Sans Culotts Become Touts Culotts. London: S. W. Fores, 
January 29, 1795. Engraving (coloured). George No. 8613. 

[ 264 ] 


A group of French Revolutionists taking money and women from irate 
Dutchmen. 


{Artist unknown] The Address of Louis the 16th at the Bar of the 
Convention on the 26th of Dec. 1792. [London]. 1797. En- 
graving. 19x 27cm. 265 } 

Sketch of the interior of the National Convention at the time of the 
trial of Louis XVI, identifying many of the members, including Paine. 


H. Woodward. The Effects of British Valour on the French Direc- 
tory. Pub. at Ackermann’s Gallery, November 4, 1798. 
Engraving. 27.7 x 39.7 cm. [ 266 } 

Members of the French Directory try to commit suicide after re- 


ceiving further bad tidings, being already surrounded by papers labelled: 
“Nelson and the Nile;” “More Defeats;” ‘““Tom Payne,” etc. 


James Gillray. The Arms of France. London: J. Hatchard, 
September 6, 1803. Engraving (coloured). George No. 
10090. [ 267 ] 

An ape sits on a pamphlet titled “Tom Paine.” 


[Artist unknown] Tommy Bull and Job. [n.p., n.d.] Engraving. 
14.8 x 17.3 cm. [ 268 ] 
Two ragged Englishmen conversing: “. . . no Stay-makers, no sans 


Cullotes .. .” “Damn Tom Paine and Damn the French, that’s no 
Treason however.” 


J. P. [John Paget] Specimen of Equality &% Fraternity. Pen and 
ink drawing. 16x 25.8 cm. [ 269 ] 


Paine, Priestly and the devil, “Citizen Nicholas,” join in a spirit of 
equality and fraternity. 
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Part C: Retatinc To Age of Reason 


[S. W. Fores] The Unitarian Arms. London: S. W. Fores, 

July 14, 1792. Engraving (coloured). George No. 8114. 

[270 ] 

A burlesque coat of arms illustrating the prejudice against the dis- 
senters and the alarm caused by the writings of Paine. 


James Gillray. New Morality; or—The Promis’d Installment of 
the High-Priest of the Theophilanthropes, with the Homage of 
Leviathan and his Suite. London: J. Wright, August 1, 1798. 
Engraving (coloured and uncoloured). George No. 9240. 

[271] 
Procession of poets in a Jacobin Club celcvration. A crocodile wearing 
stays, to indicate Tom Paine, weeps, and under his legs is a paper: 

“Paine’s defence of the 18 Fructidor ...” A poem inscribed below the 


picture reads in part: “All creeping creatures, venomous and low; Paine, 
W-ll—ms, G-dw-n, H-Ilc—ft, Praie Le Paux!”’ 


G. Cruikshank. The Age of Reason or the World Topsyturvy 
exemplefied in Tom Paine’s Works!! London: T. Tegg, 
October 16, 1819. Engraving (coloured). George No. 13274. 

[ 272] 
Carlile is shown burning emblems of Church and State. A placard 
reads in part: “No Christianity!!! No King!!! No Commons! No 

Laws! Nothing but Tom Paine & Universal Suffrage!!!" (Jilustration 

facing page 472.) 


C.J.G. A Bait for John Bull. London: T. Gans, November 11, 
1830. Engraving (coloured). 20.5 x 32.5 cm. [ 273] 
The door of a box trap bears the names of Cobbett, Tom Paine, 


Carlile, etc. Posters on the outside of the cage advertise “Age of 
Reason . . . Rights of Man.” 
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Part D: Retatinc To Paine’s Bones 


I. R. C{ruikshank]. The Political Champion Turned Resurrection 
Man! London: E. King, December 1819. Engraving (col- 
oured). George No. 13283. [274] 


Cobbett, astride the neck of a diabolical monster, returning from 
America carrying a box filled with Paine’s bones. 


Seymour. John Bull’s Night Mare. Engraved by Shortshanks. 
Published by Thos. McLean. Engraving. 21.7 x 32 cm. 
[275] 
Pictured in John Bull’s dream is a skeleton, its hands and chin resting 
on a book, titled ““Tom Paine, &c, &c.” 


{Artist unknown] Little Johnny Rouse-Hell or The Ministers Last 
Shift. London: T. McLean, April 28, 1831. Engraving 
(coloured). 19 x 28.5 cm. [ 276 ] 

A skull “Paine” and a document “Rights of Man” appear in the smoke 
from the burning of “‘Bill of Rights,” “Magna Charta,” etc. 


I. Eyre. Cobbett at Coventry. [1820?] Engraving. 13.7x 17.6 
cm. [277] 


A group of caricatures satirizing Cobbett’s intention to honor Paine’s 
bones with a ceremonial funeral. 


Part E: Retatinc To Patne’s Principles 


Stothard. Declaration of Rights. Engraved by Sharp. June, 

1782. Engraving. 50.5 x 34.7 cm. [ 278] 

An attack on the English election laws, this plate is dedicated to the 

Society for Constitutional Information, an organization in which Paine 
later became an important member. 


James Gillray. A French Hail Storm,—or—Neptune Loosing 

Sight of the Brest Fleet. London: H. Humphrey, December 

10, 1793. Engraving. George No. 8352. [ 279 ] 

Paine had contributed to the shower of guineas driving Admiral Howe’s 
boat away from Brest. 
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James Gillray. Lord Longbow, The Alarmist, Discovering the 
Miseries of Ireland. London: H. Humphrey, March 12, 
1798. Engraving (coloured). George No. 9184. [ 280 } 

Paine was interested in the Irish cause, and his works had received 
large circulation in Ireland. He was on good terms with Lord Fitzgerald, 


to whom he gave his suggestions that the French should aid the Irish 
with money rather than a fleet. 


James Gillray. Habits of New French Legislators, and Other 
Public Functionaries. London: H. Humphrey, 1798. En- 
gravings. Set of 12. 


1. Le Ministre d’Etat, en Grand Costume. April 18, 1798. 
George No. 9196. [ 281 } 
2. Les Membres du Conseil des Anciens, April 18, 1798. 
George No. 9197. [ 282 ] 
3. Les Membres du Conseil des Cing Cents. April 18, 1798. 
George No. 9198. [ 283 ] 
4. Membre du Directoire Exécutif. April 18, 1798. George 
No. 9199. [ 284} 
5. Président d’Administration Municipale. April 18, 1798. 
George No. 9200. [ 285 ] 
Horne Tooke as President stands in front of a list of the Droit 

de l’Homme. 


6. Le Boureau. April 18, 1798. George No. 9201. [ 286] 


7. L’Avocat de la République. May 21, 1798. Aquatint. 
George No. 9208. [ 287 ] 
8. Membre de la Haute Cour de Justice. May 15, 1798. 
Aquatint. George No. 9209. [ 288 ] 
g. Juge de Tribunal Correctionnel. Aquatint. May 21, 
1798. George No. 9210. [ 289 ] 
10. Juge de Paix. May 15, 1798. Aquatint. George No. 
g2it. [ 290 ] 
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11. Le Trésorier. May 21, 1798. Aquatint. George No. 
9212. [ 291 } 
12. Messager d’état. May 21,1798. Aquatint. George No. 
9213. [ 292 ] 


James Gillray. Two Pair of Portraits; Presented to all the Un- 
biased Electors of Great Britain, by John Horne Tooke. London: 
J. Wright, December 1, 1798. Engraving (coloured). George 
No. 9270. [ 293 } 


Universal suffrage was one of Paine’s first principles. 


[Gillray] Destruction of the French Gun-Boats—or—Little Boney 
tf his Friend Talley in High Glee. London: H. Humphrey, 
November 22, 1803. Aquatint. George No. 1o125a. [294] 

Paine contributed to Napoleon’s proposed assault on England. 


[Artist unknown] The Man Wots Got the Whip Hand of ’Em All. 
London: T. McLean, May 30, 1820. Engraving. 30.5 x 
20.7 cm. [ 295 ] 

An animated printing press is shown overwhelming terrified men. 


[Artist unknown] Mad Tom in a Rage. [American] [c. 1801] 
Engraving. 25 x 8 cm. [ 296 } 
Paine attempts to pull down the Federal Government. 


[Artist unknown] Recipes for the British Constitution. London: 
J. Fairburn, n.d. Engraving (coloured). 30.5 x 21.8 cm. 
[ 297 ] 
Paine recommended changes in the British Constitution in several of 
his works. ‘ 


Wm. Charles. Between Two Stools my B——Comes to the Ground. 
[American] [1802-09] Photograph of engraving. 16.5 x 
11.2cm. Original is in the American Antiquarian Society. 

[ 298 ] 
Paine is shown falling between two stools, labelled ‘‘Secy of State” and 
“Govt of the State.” 
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Section V 


TOKENS 


The British Government between 1754 and 1770 and be- 
tween 1775 and 1779 under King George II and King 
George III, found that it cost more to make copper coins 
(the penny, halfpenny and farthing) than could be realized, 
and, therefore, none were issued. Politicians, however, took 
advantage of this period, and to meet the public need struck 
private coins or tokens, utilizing as their designs political 
scenes helpful to their cause. These were circulated and 
used as currency in some parts of the country. During this 
period the Government thought it was unwise to prosecute 
those making political coins or tokens. 

Many of these were struck by Thomas Spence, a book- 
seller whose liberalism was even more radical than Paine’s, 
with whom he was very friendly. It is said that around 
1796, having encountered financial difficulties, Spence sold 
his dies to another manufacturer of tokens, Peter Skidmore, 
who must have manufactured the coins adverse to Paine, 
using Spence’s name on new dies. It seems strange, how- 
ever, that some of these appear for sale in a catalogue pub- 
lished under Spence’s name in 1795. 

Unless otherwise indicated the tokens listed are copper and 
of halfpenny size. The obverse (QO) is described, unless the 
reverse (R) is of prime Paine interest. The Dalton numbers 
refer to The Provincial Token-Coinage of the 18th Century 
by R. Dalton & S. H. Hamer, London, 1913. 


O: “William III of Blessed Memory.” Penny. Dalton No. 
201. [299 ] 


Refers to the democratic-minded King and the Revolution 
of 1688. 
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O: “Thomas Paine.” An excellent profile, made of white metal. 
Penny, 1793. Dalton No. 208. [ 300 } 
(Illustration facing page 473.) 


“Lfor]}d Geo. Gordon. Died in Newgate, Nov. 1, 1793.” 
Dalton No. 776. [ 301 } 


This radical Lord was the instigator of religious disturbances, 
known as the Gordon Riots of 1780. 


“Thos. Hardy. Secretary to the London Corresponding 
Sociy. Not Guilty. Novr. 5, 1794.” Penny. Dalton 
No. 205. [ 302 ] 


Thomas Paine was an active member of this radical Society. 


“John Horne Tooke, Esq.” [ 303 ] 


Tooke was an ardent politician, a friend of Paine and the 
French Revolution. He was tried for high treason and 
acquitted. 


R: “British Justice displayed, Nov. 22, 1794. Erskine and 
Gibbs.” 


“{John] Horne Tooke, Esq.” 


Penny. Dalton No. 878. 


[ 304 ] 
“Sessions House. Old Baily.” 


“T. Spence. 7 months imprison’d for high treason. 1794.” 
Dalton No. 678a. [ 305 ] 


“Rouse Britannia.” 


> 


Same design as above, only a farthing. Dalton No. 1077. 
[ 306 ] 


Same. Dalton No. 686. [ 307] 
“Odd Fellows. A Million Hogs a Guinea Pig. 1795.” 


A man’s head and a donkey’s head conjoined. 
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Same. Dalton No. 689. 


: “After the Revolution.” 


Three men dancing and eating at a table. 


: Same. Farthing. Dalton No. 1081. [ 309 ] 
: “Pig’s Meat, Published by T. Spence, London.” 


Boar treading on crowns and mitres. 


: Same. Farthing. Dalton No. 1078. [310] 
: “Am I not Thine Ass?” 
Bull with head of jackass, bearing a King. 


“T. Spence, Bookseller, Dealer in Prints & Coins. N 8 Little 
Turnstile Holbob London.” Dalton No. 699. [311] 


: “Hon. T. Erskine.” Dalton No. toro. [312] 


A noted advocate, who at one time defended Paine and later 
prosecuted him. 


“Erskine and Gibbs and Trial by Jury.” Dalton No. 1012. 
[313] 


“Odd Fellows. Quis Rides.” Dalton No. 803c. [314] 
The heads of Pitt and Fox conjoined. 
: “Who Know Their Rights and Knowing Dare Maintain. 
1795.” 
Three citizens armed. 


Same. Dalton No. 80sa. [315] 


: “Honour.” 


Heart in palm of hand. 


“Rfigh]t Hfonorabl]e C. J. Fox.” Dalton No. 764. [316] 


He supported Paine in England, and the American colonies 
during the Revolution. 
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: “Who Know Their Rights and Knowing Dare Maintain. 
1795." 


Same. Dalton No. 763a. [317] 
“‘We Were Born Free and Will Never Die Slave.” 


A caduceus between a crown and a cap of liberty. 


“Louis XVI et M. Antoinette. Roi et Reine de France. 
1795.” Dalton No. 513. [ 318] 


“London Corresponding Society.” Dalton No. 1o1r. [319] 


An old man instructing his sons in the advantages of close union. 


“Noted Advocates for the Rights of Man. Thos. Spence, 
Sir Thos. More, Thos. Paine.” Dalton No. 798. [320] 
(Illustration facing page 473.) 
“Odd Fellows. Quis Rides.” 


Same. Dalton No. 677. [ 321} 
“T. Spence. 7 months imprison’d for high treason. 1794.” 


Same. Dalton No. 842b. [ 322 ] 
“Pig’s Meat, Published by T. Spence, London.” 


: “Advocates of the Rights of Man. Thos. Spence, Sir Thos. 
More, Thos. Paine. 1795.” Farthing. Dalton No. 1117. 


[323 ] 
“*Pig’s Meat. Publishedby T. Spence, London.” 


: Same. Farthing. Dalton No. 811. [ 324] 
“Am I not a Man and a Brother?” 
Negro in chains, in a supplicating posture. 


Same. Farthing. Dalton No. 1112. 
“Am I not thine Ass?” 
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: Same. Farthing. Dalton No. 113. [ 326] 
“Rouse Britannia.” 


“End of Pain.” Dalton No. 830. [ 327] 
Man hanging on a gibbet. 


: “May the Knave of Jacobin Clubs Never Get a Trick.” 


: Same. Dalton No. 833. [ 328 ] 
R: “The Wrongs of Man. Jany. 21, 1793.” 


: Same. Dalton No. 835. [329] 
: “French Reforms, 1797.” 


Same. Dalton No. 8292. [ 330] 


: “Pandora’s breeches.” 


Same design as above, only a farthing. Dalton No. 1106a. 
[331] 


“Noted advocates for the Rights of Men. 1796. Dalton 


No. 837. [332] 
Three men hanging on a gibbet. 


“Before the Revolution. 1795.”’ Dalton No. 853. [333] 


A man sitting in prison gnawing a bone. 


: “1790.” 


A shepherd reclined under a tree. 
: Same. Dalton No. 852. 
: “Halfpenny.” 


A guillotine and part of a house. 


“Tree of Liberty.” Dalton No. 889b. 
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O: “I was an Ass to Bear the First Pair.” Dalton No. 719. 
[ 336] 
An ass bearing two pairs of baskets, labelled “Rents” and 
“Tax’s.” 
O: “British Liberty Displayed. 1795.” Dalton No. 739b. [ 337] 
A sailor seizing a landsman. 
| R: “Who Know Their Rights and Knowing Dare Maintain. . 
1795.” 
Three citizens armed. 
O: Same. Dalton No. 732. [ 338] 
R: “If Rents I Once Consent to Pay, My Liberty is Past Away.” 
An Indian. 
O: “One only Master Grasps the Whole Domain. 1795.” 
Dalton No. 744. [339] 
A village in ruins. 
R: “Rouse Britannia.” 
O: Same. Dalton No. 747A. [ 340 ] 
| R: “Let Tyrants Tremble at the Crow of Liberty. 1795.” 
O: Same. Dalton No. 748. [341] 
. R: “Beginning of Oppression.” 
Cain killing Abel. 
O: “Pig’s meat Published by T. Spence, London.” Dalton No. 
| 845. [ 342 ] 
R: “Honour.” 
| O: Same. Farthing. Dalton No. 1083. [ 343 ] 
R: “Man over Man, he made not Lord.” 
Eve tempting Adam. 
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“Am I Nota Man and a Brother.” Dalton No. 1037. [ 344] 


“Much Gratitude Brings Servitude.” Dalton No. 750. 
(345 ] 
A dog. 


“A Freeborn Briton of 1796.” Dalton No. 520. [ 346 ] 


A man handcuffed and ironed, a padlock on his mouth. 
“Beginning of Oppression.”’ Dalton No. 817. [347] 
“The End of Oppression.” Dalton No. 820. [348 ] 


Two men dancing. 


“We Were born Free and Will Never Die Slave.” 


Same. Dalton No. 822. [349] 
“Honour.” 


Same. Dalton No. 823. [350] 
“If Rents I once consent to pay, my liberty is past away.” 


“Am I not thine Ass?” Farthing. Dalton No. 1085. [351] 


“In Society live free like me. 1796.” Dalton No. 1091. 


[352] 
A cat. 


“Even Fellows.” Farthing. Dalton No. 10952. [353] 


Two smiling heads conjoined, one with horns. 


“If the Law Requires it we will walk thus.” Farthing. 
Dalton No. 1099. [354] 


Man walking on hands and feet. 


“The Three Thomas’s. 1796.” Farthing. Dalton No. 


1125a. [355] 
Three men hanging from a gibbet. 
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R: “Libertas. 1796.” Dalton No. 514. [356] 
Cap of Liberty, radiated. 


O: “John Thelwall.” Dalton No. 86s. [357] 
A leading member of the Constitutional Society. 


O: “Sir Joseph Banks.” [358] 


An English naturalist and scientist, he thought highly of 
Paine’s bridge designs. 
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Section VI 


CELEBRATIONS 


Since Paine’s death there have been numerous celebra- 
tions to honor his memory, usually held on anniversaries of 
his birthday, both in England and America. On some of 
these occasions the principal addresses were published in 
newspapers, periodicals or separate pamphlets. The follow- 
ing examples in chronological order show continued public 
participation. 


1810 London. Rickman, Thomas Clio. Elegy to the Memory of 
Thomas Paine. (Illustrated at p. 486.) [359] 


1820 London. Cobbett’s weekly Political Register announced 
on January 20 that the anniversary of the birthday of 
Paine would be celebrated on the 29th of January by a 
dinner at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, 
London. In the Political Register of January 27 appears 
a statement that the landlord had refused to permit the 
celebration, and it was therefore cancelled. [ 360 ] 


January 29. Leeds, England. Notice of a celebration, 
with 50 persons present, was reported in 7o the Re- 
formers of Great Britain of March 3, a periodical issued 
by Richard Carlile from Dorchester Gaol. [ 361 ] 


January 29. Edinburgh. A few Friends of Freedom met 
to celebrate the anniversary of the birthday of Thomas 
Paine. From To the Reformers of Great Britain, July 
24, 1821. [ 362 ] 


January 29. The first anniversary meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Paine Club. [ 363 ] 


January 29. London. Essay for the celebration was pub- 
lished by Richard Carlile in To the Republican from the 
Dorchester Gaol on December 30, 1821. [ 364 ] 
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EPITAPH 


THOMAS PAINE. 


TO future times this monumental stone, 

‘Need not be spared, to make thy value known ; 

For future times will in each bosom raise 

An altar sacred to thy worth and praise, 

And sound, with general voice, when Envy dies, 
Tussand THY works with plaudits to the skies. 
This tomb is simply raised by friends sincere, 

To point the spot, and tell that Paiwe lics bere ; 
Their high respect and gratitude to prove, 

Who dared insulted exceLLence to love: 

Who leave to future times, and better days, 

Thy worth to appreciate, and proclaim thy praise > 
For ruTURE AGEs must, with loud acclaim, 
When man will live to REASON, TRUTH, and PAME— 
When rrezpom, VIRTUE, LOVE shall reign below— 
Hail m1 to whom their happy state they owe ! 


By Tuomas Rickman. No. 359 
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January 29. Bolton [England]. Celebration reported in 
To the Republican, March 7, 1823. [ 365 ] 


January 29. Birmingham. The second anniversary 
meeting of the Birmingham Paine Club. [ 366 ] 


January 24. London. A dinner honoring Paine was held 
in the White Hart Tavern in Bishopsgate Street, the 
details of which were given in To the Republican of 
February 6, 1824. [ 367 } 


January 29. The third anniversary dinner of the Bir- 
mingham-Paine Club was noted in To the Republican on 
February 6, 1824. [ 368 } 


January 29. Huddersfield [England]. Paine celebration 
reported in To the Republican, February 6, 1824. [369] 


January 29. Leedes. Advance notice of a celebration of 
the anniversary of Paine’s birthday was reported in To 
the Republican for January 16, 1824. [ 370 } 


January 29. New York. Anniversary dinner of Paine’s 
birthday held by the Free Press Association at the Acad- 
emy on Broadway. Reported in The Correspondent, 
January 20, February 2 and February 9, 1828. [371] 


January 30. New Hartford, N. Y. Birthday celebration 
published at end of Political Writings. London: Dug- 
dale, 1844. [372] 


January 29. Philadelphia. Oration delivered by Joseph 
W. Pomroy at Paine celebration held in the Franklin 
House. [373] 


January 29. Philadelphia. Oration delivered by John 
Alberger at the celebration of the 1o6th anniversary of 
the birthday of Thomas Paine. [374] 


1854 


1856 


1856 


1859 


1860 


1860 


1861 


1861 


1867 


1871 
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January 29. Philadelphia. [Invitation to] Paine Festival 
and Annual Ball at the Masonic Hall, Chestnut Street. 


[375] 


March 30. Boston. Article in Philadelphia Monthly 
Jubilee, taken from the Boston Investigator, referring to 
the celebration of the 117th anniversary of Paine’s birth- 
day at Union Hall. [ 376] 


February 3. Lafayette, Indiana. Paine celebration re- 
ported in Boston Investigator, March 19, 1856. [377] 


February 5. Report of an anniversary dinner from the 
California Chronicle of February 5, reprinted in the 
Boston Investigator, March 19, 1856. [ 378 ] 


January 31. Philadelphia. Friends of Mental Liberty. 
Annual demonstration of respect to the Man, and regard 
to the principles of the illustrious Thomas Paine. [| 379] 


January 29. Cincinnati, Ohio. Moncure D. Conway. 
Thomas Paine: A Celebration. Lecture delivered in the 
First Congregational Church. [ 380 } 


February 6. Boston. Rev. Dr. Lothrop. Lecture: Paine, 
the Deist. [ 381 ] 


January 29. Cincinnati, Ohio. Orson S. Murray. The 
Struggle of the Hour. A discourse delivered at the Paine 
Celebration. [ 382 ] 


January 29. New York. Celebration of the birthday of 
Thomas Paine, at the City Assembly Rooms. [ 383 | 


London. George Saxton. Thomas Paine. An Address 
delivered at a meeting in commemoration of the great 
Apostle of Freethought. [ 384] 


January 30. Illinois. Robert Ingersoll. 4n Oration on the 
Life and Services of Thomas Paine. Fairbury, Illinois. 


[ 385] 
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c1875 New York. B. F. Underwood. Paine, The Religious and 
Political Reformer. An Address. [ 386 } 


1876 January 16. Boston. John W. Chadwick. Thomas Paine. 
A Lecture delivered at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 


[ 387 ] 


1876 July 2 and July 9. Buffalo. Martin K. Schermerhorn. 
Centennial lecture on Thomas Paine, delivered at the 
First Unitarian Church. [ 388 | 


1876-77 June. New York. John W. Chadwick. Thomas Paine: 
the Method and Value of his Religious Teachings. A 


lecture. [ 389 ] 


1877. Sunday, January 28. Philadelphia. Address by Walt 
Whitman in memory of Thomas Paine at the 140th 
anniversary of Paine’s birth, at Lincoln Hall. [390] 


1884 January 29. Boston. John E. Remsburg. The Apostle of 
Liberty. Address delivered in Paine Hall before the 
N.E. Freethinkers’ Convention, 147th anniversary of 
Paine’s birthday. [391] 


January 29. Chicago. Juliet H. Severance, M.D. Thomas 
Paine, the author-hero of the Revolution. Anniversary 
address delivered before the Chicago Secular Union. 


[ 392 ] 


February 3. Philadelphia. Florence Kelly Wischnewetzky. 
Address in Memory of Thomas Paine. [ 393 } 


December 2 and 3. South Place Institute, Finsbury 
[England]. Catalogue of Thomas Paine Exhibition. | 394] 


January 2. Chicago. Moncure D. Conway. “The Cen- 
tenary of Paine’s Age of Reason” in The Open Court. 


[395] 
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January 29, 30 and 31. London. Catalogue of Thomas 
Paine Exhibition. Bradlaugh Club and Institute, 36 
Newington Green Road, N. [ 396] 


May 4. New York. Robert Ingersoll. An Oration on the 
Life and Services of Thomas Paine. Academy of Music. 


[397] 

February 7. Pennsylvania. F. R. Diffenderfer. Papers 
read before the Lancaster County Historical Society. 

[398 ] 


June 8. Thetford [England]. Meeting and Banquet at 
White Hart Hotel. Reported in Sussex Press, June 11, 


1904. [399] 
October 14. New Rochelle. Rededication of the Paine 


Monument and Assignment of its custody to the City of 
New Rochelle. [ 400 ] 


January 28. Chicago. Juliet H. Severance,M.D. Thomas 
Paine, the author-hero of the Revolution. Chicago Society 


of Anthropology. { 401 ] 


January 31. New York. Edwin C. Walker. Address at 
the Paine-Conway Memorial meeting of the Manhattan 
Liberal Club. [ 402 ] 


May 30. Marietta, Ohio. The first public Paine Memorial 
of Marietta, Ohio, was held in the Assembly Room of the 
Court House. Address by Rev. E. A. Coil. [ 403 ] 


June 5. New Rochelle. Thomas Paine Centennial Cele- 
bration. [ 404 ] 


Thetford [England]. Anniversary dinner. From “The 
Rationalist Annual, 1937.” [ 405 ] 


July 14. New Rochelle. Opening of the Paine House. 
Address by A. Outram Sherman: Thomas Paine, the 


Patriot. [ 406 ] 
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1912 Prize Medal Essay Contest of High School Scholars in the 
State of Missouri. [ 407 ] 
1917 January 29. Philadelphia. Thomas Paine Banquet 
Association held its 9th annual entertainment. _[ 408] 


1928 January 29. Philadelphia. Thomas Paine Banquet 
Association held its 20th annual entertainment. [ 409 ] 


1937. January. New York. The Greenwich Village Historical 
Society held its January meeting at the Crisis Cafe, 
located on the exact spot where the house stood in which 
Paine died. [ 410 ] 


Bordentown, New Jersey. The Thomas Paine National 
Historical Association held its celebration at Borden- 
town in cooperation with the Bordentown Historical 
Society. {411} 


New Rochelle. The Huguenot and Historical Association 
held its spring meeting in honor of Thomas Paine. [ 412 ] 


Philadelphia. Thomas Paine Exhibition at The Edgar 
Allan Poe House, 530 North 7th Street, in honor of the 
200th anniversary of his birth. [ 413 } 


Thetford [England]. Meeting and address by his Honour 
Charles Herbert-Smith. [414] 


May 14. White Plains, N. Y. Clifford Vessey, Minister 
of the White Plains Community Church. Lecture en- 
titled “Citizen Tom Paine.” [415] 


June 4-9. Thetford [England]. Thomas Paine Exhibition, 
held as part of the Festival of Britain celebrations. [ 416 ] 


May 8. New York. Bronze bust of Paine dedicated at 
the Hall of Fame, New York University. [ 417 ] 
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January 29. New York. Thomas Paine Annual Banquet. 
Town Hall Club. Addresses: Col. Richard Gimbel: 
“Thomas Paine Through the Centuries.” Prof. Horace 
M. Kallen: “Thomas Paine and this Age of Anxiety.” 

[ 418 ] 

January 27. London. Paine Anniversary Lecture to the 
South Place Ethical Society at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, by Mr. Adrian Brunel. [ 419] 


May 2. Thetford [England]. Paine Anniversary Lecture 
at the Guildhall by Mr. Adrian Brunel. [ 420 ] 


January 29. Miami, Fla. Thomas Paine Foundation 
banquet at McAllister Hotel, Miami. Joseph Lewis: 
Thomas Paine and the American Crisis. [421 ] 


May 20-June 20. London. Exhibition of books, pam- 
phlets, pictures, tokens, and other objects connected with 
Thomas Paine at Marx Memorial Library, Clerkenwell 
Green. Ref. in the Freethinker, June 5, 1959. [ 422 ] 


June 7. London. Memorial Meeting at Conway Hall. 
Organized jointly by the Humanist Council and the 
World Union of Freethinkers. [ 423 ] 


June 7. Glasgow, Scotland. Meeting at the Central Halls. 


[ 424] 


June 8-12. Glasgow. Exhibition held at the Mitchell 
Library. [425] 


June. Lewes. Exhibition sponsored by the Borough of 
Lewes and organized by the Borough Librarian. [ 426] 


October 25—-December 31. New Haven. Exhibition held 
at the Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


[ 427] 
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Did Samuel Adams Provoke the Boston Tea 
Party and the Clash at Lexington? 


BY BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


N HIS well-known Sam Adams Pioneer in Propaganda 

Prof. John C. Miller states: 

“Yet there was an escape from this dilemma [of what to 
do when the tea arrived at Boston] which, had Sam Adams 
permitted, ... would have made unnecessary the Boston Tea 
Party. If the tea ships anchored below Castle William in- 
stead of entering the port of Boston, they could return to 
England without a pass from the governor, payment of duty, 
or observance of any of the formalities required by Parlia- 
mentary law. ... [Governor] Hutchinson planned to avert 
the crisis he saw gathering in Boston by ordering the tea 
ships to anchor below the Castle so that, if it appeared that 
the tea could not be landed, they could set sail for the 
mother country. But Sam Adams had very different plans 
for the ‘plagued’ East India tea. ... Adams seldom let slip an 
opportunity to plunge the colonies deeper into controversy 
with Great Britain; and he soon showed that he had no 
intention of allowing the crisis brought on by the East India 
Tea Act to pass quietly. When the first tea ship [the Dart- 
mouth] anchored below Castle William, its captain was sum- 
moned before the Boston committee of correspondence, 
where he was ordered by Adams and other committeemen 
to bring his ship up to the Boston wharves and land all the 
cargo except the tea on pain of being tarred and feathered by 
the Liberty Boys.”! 


1 John C. Miller, Sam Adams Pioneer in Propaganda (1936), 289-290. To similar effect, 
sketch of Samuel Adams in Clifford K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates (1958), X 443. 
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This passage is supported by the source cited by Miller, a 
narrative written by Hutchinson around 1778, when under 
fire for having, it was said, provoked rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts. In this, Hutchinson states, ““The Governor, for- 
seeing the difficulty that must attend this affair, advised 
the consignees to order the vessels when they arrived, to 
anchor below the Castle; that if it should appear unsafe to 
land the tea, they might go to sea again; and when the first 
vessel arrived, she anchored accordingly; but when the 
master came up to town, Mr. Adams and others, a com- 
mittee of the town, ordered him, at his peril, to bring the 
ship up to land the other goods, but to suffer no tea to be 
taken out.’ 

Miller, however, cites no contemporary evidence in sup- 
port of his account, and the only contemporary evidence I 
have found on the point—a letter of December 1, 1773, from 
Hutchinson to Governor Tryon of New York—far from sup- 
porting Miller’s account, states that the Whigs urged the 
Boston consignees of the tea to return the tea to England 
(whether on the same vessel or some other, he does not say) 
before the Dartmouth entered port, that the consignees 
refused to do so and that Hutchinson approved their refusal. 
This letter reads: 


“T have given you an account of the proceedings here in 
respect to the tea concern, until the 21st of November... 
{On the 28th] one of the ships with 114 chests of tea arrived, 
and is below the castle [i.e. outside the port]. 

“Notifications were posted up in all parts of the town... 
requiring all persons in town or country to assemble. ... 


* Hutchinson’s narrative, “Hutchinson in America,” in The Diary and Letters of His 
Excellency Thomas Hutchinson ... With an Account of ... His Government of the Colony... 
I, 100-101. As to the approximate date when written, same 105. For a similar account, 
Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts-Bay, (Mayo ed.), III, 307-8. Two other sources 
cited by Miller for the paragraph in which the quoted passage appears, have no bearing 
on this point. 
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They soon resolved that the tea should not be landed, that 
no duty should be paid, and that it should be sent back to 
England. ... The friends of old Mr. Clarke . . . pressed his 
sons and the other consignees [including Hutchinson’s sons] 
to a full compliance; but they could obtain no more than an 
offer to suspend the sale of the tea until the East India 
Company could be made acquainted with the state of 
affairs, and some of the consignees were averse even to 
this . . . I hope the gentlemen will continue firm, and 
should not have the least doubt of it, if it was not for the 
solicitation of the friends of Mr. Clarke.’ 

The Whigs’ desire to have the tea sent back to England 
provided this would be done without duty being paid on it, 
is further shown by their proceedings after the Dartmouth 
had entered port but before the tea became liable to seizure 
and sale by British customs officers at Boston for non- 
payment of duty. 

The following passage from a letter of the Reverend Sam- 
uel Cooper, minister of the Brattle Square Church, Boston, 
to Benjamin Franklin dated December 17, 1773, the day 
after the Tea Party, gives the Whig version of these pro- 
ceedings: 

“Upon the arrival of the tea an assembly of the people 
was called—it proved as large as any ever known here—of 
which Mr. [John] Hancock was moderator. ... The modera- 
tor and people were strongly desirous of preserving the tea 
untouched, for the East-I[ndia Company. ... They con- 
sidered, however, that landing the tea would insure the duty. 
. . . They insisted, therefore, that it should go back in the 
same bottoms. They urged this upon the consignees .. . 
with great earnestness, from an apprehension that the tea, 


* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. for 1873-1875, 168. The addressee is identified in James K. 
Hosmer, The Life of Thomas Hutchinson .. . (1896), 299. Hosmer omitted the passage 
unfavorable to Hutchinson concerning the refusal of the consignees to send the tea back 
to England before the Dartmouth entered port and Hutchinson’s approval of this refusal. 
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in the present temper of the Province, would not be safe; 
but in vain... The master and owner were then called, 
who, seeing the irresistible torrent, engaged that the tea 
should return as it came. Two other vessels, freighted with 
it, arrived, and the same engagement was made for them. 

“There we thought the matter would have ended. But the 
Governor, consignees, revenue officers, etc. raised obstacles 
to this measure and seemed to choose that the tea should be 
destroyed, and the exasperation of both countries height- 
ened. Another assembly of the people was called, of which 
a country gentleman [Samuel P. Savage] was moderator. 
The owner of the ship first arrived, appeared before them 
and pleaded that if they held him to his engagement to carry 
the tea back, he should be ruined for want of clearances, etc. 
He was desired by the people to apply to the custom-house 
for a clearance, which he did, and was refused. He was then 
desired to wait on the Governor at Milton, for a pass at the 
castle, which also was refused. 

“The people waited for his return till dark, last evening. 
As soon as the Governor’s refusal was known the assembly 
was dissolved. Just before the dissolution, two or three 
hundred persons, in dress and appearance like Indians, 
passed by the Old South meeting-house, where the assembly 
was held, gave a war-whoop and hastened to the wharf where 
. .. they soon emptied all the chests into the harbor, to the 
amount of about three hundred and forty.’’ 

Cooper’s account is corroborated not only by other con- 
temporary Whig accounts* but by Hutchinson’s own con- 
temporary letters. 

On December 17, 1773, he wrote Lord Dartmouth, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, “The owner of the ship 


* Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. Fourth Ser. IV (1858), 374-375. 

5 John Andrews of Boston to his brother-in-law, William Barrell of Philadelphia, Dec. 
18, 1773, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. for 1864-1865, 325-326; Samuel Adams to Arthur Lee, 
Dec. 31, 1773, Harry A. Cushing, The Writings of Samuel Adams, 11, 75-76. 
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‘Dartmouth’ which arrived with the first teas, having been 
repeatedly called upon by what are called the Committees 
of Correspondence to send the ships to sea, and refusing, a 
meeting of the people was called, and the owners required to 
demand a clearance from the custom-house, which was re- 
fused; and then a perm.t from the naval officer to pass the 
castle was also refused; after which he was required to 
apply to me for the permit, and yesterday, towards evening, 
came to me at Milton, and I soon satisfied him that no 
such permit would be granted until the vessel was regularly 
cleared. He returned to town after dark in the evening and 
reported to the meeting the answer I had given him. Im- 
mediately, thereupon, numbers of people cried out, ‘A mob! 
a mob!’ left the house, repaired to the wharf, where three of 
the vessels lay aground, having on board 340 chests of tea, 
and in two hours’ time it was wholly destroyed.” 

About the same time, Hutchinson wrote Israel Mauduit, 
“The owner was required first to apply to the custom-house 
for a clearance, and that being refused, to me for a pass, 
which you will easily suppose I did not grant.’” 

And on January 1, 1774, he wrote Francis Bernard, his 
predecessor as Governor of Massachusetts, “After the 
usurpers of government had tried every method they could 
think of to force the tea back to England, and all in vain, 
they left what they call their lawful assembly in Dr. Sewall’s 
meeting-house, and reassembled at Griffin’s Wharf, and in 
two or three hours destroyed three hundred and forty chests. 

“If there is any blame, they say it must be upon the 
Governor, who refused to give the ships passes at the 
castle, when demanded of him, which they say he ought to 


® Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. for 1873-1875, 172-173. 


7 Same, 170. The letter is dated “December, 1773.” Israel Mauduit was Hutchinson’s 
agent in the proceedings before the Privy Council in which Franklin was denounced for 
having procured and sent some of Hutchinson’s letters to Thomas Cushing, Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House, Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 443-446, 458-477. 
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have done, though the ships had not cleared at the custom- 
house. 

“The destruction of the tea is an unfortunate event, and 
it was what everybody supposed impossible, after so many 
men of property had made part of the meetings, and were 
in danger of being liable for the value of it. 

“It would have given me a much more painful reflection 
if I had saved it by any concession to a lawless and highly 
criminal assembly of men to whose proceedings the loss must 
be consequently attributed, and the probability is that it 
was part of their plan from the beginning.’ 

I call your attention particularly to Hutchinson’s state- 
ment to Dartmouth of his having soon satisfied the owner 
of the Dartmouth that “no such permit would be given” 
and to Bernard that, while he recognized the destruction of 
the tea was unfortunate, it “would have given me a much 
more painful reflection if I had saved it by any concession to 
a lawless and highly criminal assembly of men.” These 
statements, it will be seen, imply that Hutchinson’s refusal 
was based not on his supposed lack of authority to grant the 
requested pass but on his determination not to make any 
concession to the demand of what he deemed a lawless 
assembly. 

There is further evidence of Hutchinson’s attitude, in 
connection with a rumor that the captains of the tea ships 
were going to try to avoid destruction of the tea by slipping 
out of the harbor with the tea on board even though no 
clearance or pass was obtained. Hearing of this, Hutchin- 
son took steps to prevent it, as we know from his letter to 
Mauduit previously quoted on another point, in which he 
wrote, “Upon information of an intention to go down with 
the ships without a clearance, I renewed to Colonel Leslie 
[commander at the Castle] the orders to stop all vessels 

® Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. for 1873-1875, 174. 
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without a pass, and gave notice to Admiral Montague [in 
command of the British ships of war at Boston] who dis- 
posed his ships to prevent their passing through other 
channels. . . 

Thus Hutchinson’s contemporary correspondence, in 
contradistinction to his later account, establishes the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) The Whigs tried to have the tea on the Dartmouth 
sent back to England before it had been brought into port 
and became liable to duty; 


(2) They sought to have the tea sent back after the 
Dartmouth and other tea ships had entered port, provided 
this would be done without payment of duty; 


(3) They destroyed the tea only to prevent it from being 
seized and sold, followed by application of part of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to payment of the duty they were deter- 
mined should not be paid; and 

(4) Hutchinson was pleased that the consignees did not 
send back the tea to England before it became liable to 
duty; refused to grant a pass for the vessels to sail with the 
tea on board after it had become liable for duty, though 
apparently believing he had authority to grant the pass; 
and took steps to prevent the tea ships from slipping out of 
the harbor without a pass when that was the only remaining 
way to return the tea to England without payment of duty. 

As to Adams, I have no doubt that he planned to have the 
tea destroyed rather than let it be seized and sold for un- 
paid duty and that he was pleased when his followers did 
not fail him. But this assumption is perfectly consistent 
with the view that he preferred to have the tea sent back 
and thus avoid a clash provided this could be done without 
payment of the duty. 


* Same, 171. 
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My other question, indicated by the title to this paper, 
is whether there is evidence to support the charge that 
Adams encouraged Captain Parker, in command of the 
militia at Lexington, to make a stand there in the hope of 
provoking bloodshed and thus consolidating colonial public 
opinion in favor of rebellion. 

This charge apparently has its source in a remark by 
Harold Murdock in his “Historic Doubts on the Battle of 
Lexington” published in 1916, and repeated in his The Nine- 
teenth of April 1775 published seven years later. In dis- 
cussing the imprudence of Parker’s stationing his men on 
Lexington Green, where they could not possibly make a 
successful stand, instead of marching them to Concord to 
help protect the military stores there, Murdock thus ad- 
dressed his readers: 

“Has it ever occurred to you that Parker acted under 
orders, that the post he took was not of his choosing? 
Samuel Adams, the great agitator, had been a guest at 
Parson Clark’s [in Lexington] for days, and he was the 
dynamo that kept the revolutionary machine in motion. 
The blood shed by Preston's men in King Street had been 
ably used by Adams to solidify the popular cause, and now 
did he feel that the time had come to draw once more the 
British fire?” 

Since that time, a number of other writers have asked 
the same question with an intimation that the answer might 
well be Yes." And in an article entitled “Lexington The 
End of a Myth. . . Was the clash deliberately organized by 
‘Patriot’ leaders in order to provoke an incident, after which 
there could be no retreat?” published in the June 1959 issue 


® Murdock, “Historic Doubts,” Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. 49 (1916), pp. 361-386 et 
374; Murdock, Nineteenth of April (1923), 24-25. 

“ Esther Forbes, Paul Revere 2 The World He Lived In (1942), 255; Arthur B. Tour- 
tellot, “Harold Murdock’s The Nineteenth of April”, August 1959 issue of American 
Heritage; Tourtellot, William Diamond's Drum: The Beginning of the War of the American 
Revolution (1959), 112-113, 125-127. 
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of History Today, John A. Barton explicitly charged Adams 
with having deliberately provoked the bloodshed at Lex- 
ington. 

“What were armed men doing,” writes Barton, “on a 
quiet village green eight miles from the area [Concord] they 
were supposed to defend? Unfortunately, most historians 
have failed to take into account the most obvious explana- 
tion—the Lexington militia played out its grim part that 
April morning because they were told to by Samuel Adams, 
and for no other reason. 

“Adams,” he continues, “had long since established a 
truly remarkable reputation as a fiery, long-winded, hell- 
raising-man-of-honest-convictions. .. . His first real out- 
burst [however] came in March 1770, with the so-called 
Boston Massacre, when he swooped through Massachusetts 
in a furious attempt to convince his audiences that the 
death of five ruffians should be used as an excuse for civil 
war. Luckily, he failed; but he saw his niche ready and 
waiting, and proceeded to occupy it with the utmost aplomb. 
... And now, here was Revere, in Lexington with the most 
exciting news imaginable. Gage had finally made his long- 
awaited mistake. Adams must have been beside himself 
with joy; there had not been such an opportunity since the 
Boston débacle five years before. ... here was a prime oppor- 
tunity to crush his opponents who argued for peace, and 
weld the main body of public opinion behind the freedom- 
mongers. There was only one question: how could it be 
done? 

“The answer lay in Captain Parker’s pitifully inadequate 
leadership. ... while Parker nodded, happy and relieved, it 
was Adams who would point out that there was no need to 
go to Concord; that Colonel Barrett had more men than he 
needed to defend the arsenal. ... All they had to do was to 
stand their ground like free and honest men. . . and they 
would be heroes. 
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“It was a confused fight with wild, senseless shooting 
on both sides; Jonas Parker with a bayonet in this throat; 
Bob Munroe and Isaac Muzzey, dead; Sam Hadley dying; 
Nat Farmer, wounded; John Brown, dead . . . hot-headed 
patriots vigorously pushed the story of the massacre of 
helpless farmers to help Congress in its plan to raise an 
army with the full backing of the united colonies. The 
success of this venture far exceeded Adams’ wildest hopes.””” 

What is the evidence for this charge against Adams? The 
answer is none, absolutely none. But the tale has already 
begun to take hold. I have been asked more than once in 
the past year, how could I retain my respect for Adams in 
the teeth of the recent “proof” of his responsibility for the 
death of the men of Lexington and the ensuing war which 
might otherwise have been averted. 

In closing, I wish to call attention to a footnote by Mur- 
dock to his questi*n as to Adams’ part in the Lexington 
fight, stating “It was the rattle of British . . . musketry that 
is alleged to have drawn from him [Adams], on the 19th of 
April, the oft-quoted expression ‘Oh, what a glorious morn- 
ing is this.’”* This expression and its supposed hidden 
meaning comes from William Gordon, who wrote in his 
history of the Revolution, “During this interesting period 
{the British approach to Lexington Green] Messrs. S. Adams 
and Hancock, whose residence was near at hand, quitted 
and removed to a further distance. While walking alone, 
Mr. Adams exclaimed ‘O/ what a glorious morning is this!’ 
in the belief that it would eventually liberate the colony 
from all subjection to Great Britain; his companion did not 
penetrate his meaning, and thought the allusion was only 
to the aspect of the sky.’ 


8 History Today, 1X (June 1959), 382-391 et 385-390. 

™ Murdock, The Nineteenth of April, 24-25 n. 

™ William Gordon, The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Independ- 
ence of the United States (1794), 1, 311. (The first edition was 1788). 
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Just how Gordon penetrated the hidden meaning of this 
remark which the companion, presumably Hancock, took 
at its face, is not explained. Until further enlightened, I 
prefer the simpler explanation, especially since Adams was 
apparently not near enough to Lexington Green when the 
fight began to hear the firing on which Gordon's far-fetched 
interpretation of the remark is based." 


% As to Adams apparently having left Lexington before the fight, see Elbridge H. Goss, 
The Life of Colonel Paul Revere (1906), 1, 228; Forbes, Paul Revere, 255, 263. 
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on the Eastern Shore, 140. 

Bolton, Theodore, gift, 379. 

Bond, Sampson, sketch of, 188-90; and 
Gov. Sayle, 258. 

Book catalogues, A.A.S. collection, 360. 

Bookplates, A.A.S. collection, 360. 

Boone, Joseph, in London, 274. 

Bortman, Mark, present, 1, 349; gift, 393. 

Boston Tea Party, 493-499. 

Bowen, Richard LeBaron, gift, 379. 

Boweter, John, in Virginia, 150; in Mary- 
land, 229. 

Bownas, Samuel, on the Labadists, 225-26; 
in Maryland, 229. 

Boyd, Julian P., gift, 379. 

Brainard, Newton C., gift, 379. 

Bray, Thomas, on Quakers, 235. 

Brend (Brand), William, in Barbados, 303. 

Bridges, Thomas, in Jamaica, 285-86. 

Bridges, William, in Bermuda, 171. 

Brigham, Clarence Saunders, present, 1; 
re-elected to Council, 350; gift, 379. 

Brimmer, Andrew, member of Relief Soci- 
ety of Boston, 394. 

Brinsley, John, author, 95. 

Brocksoppe, Joan, in Virginia, 150. 

Brooke, Robert, to Maryland, 206. 

Brown, Clement, in Anne Arundel county, 
218. 

Brown, David, of Manokin, 223. 

Brown, Thomas, death of, 186. 

Buck, Paul H., gift, 379. 

Buck, Richard, in James City Parish, 101; 
in Bermuda, 164. 

Bullock, Alexander H., gift, 379. 

Bullock, Augustus George, present, 349; 
re-elected to Council, 350. 

Bullock, Chandler, present, 1, 349; re 
elected Treas., 351; gift, 379. 

Burgess, William, 237. 

Burnyeat, John, in Virginia, 150, 152; in 
Maryland, 209, 227-28, 230; in Barbados, 
303, 310. 

Burr, Jonathan, in Bermuda, 187. 

Butler, Anne, in Bermuda, 194. 

Butler, Nathaniel, governor, 167, 172. 
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Butterfield, Lyman Henry, present, 1, 349; 
elected to Committee on Publications, 
351; gift, 379. 

Butterfield, Roger, elected, 2. 

Byrch, Henry, 300. 


Cainhoe, William, see Cawnoe. 

Calvert, Cecilius, 2nd Lord Baltimore, atti- 
tude toward Puritans, 132; dispute with 
Jesuits, 201; on Protestant population, 
203, 209; invitation, 204. 

Calvert, Sampson, in Lower Norfolk, 135. 

Cameron, Kenneth W., gift, 379. 

Campbell, Leroy A., gift, 379. 

Cappon, Lester J., gift, 379. 

Caricatures, A.A.S. collection, 360. 

Carlisle, Earl of, 287-8. 

Carpenter, Ralph Emerson, Jr., present, 
349; paper, “Eighteenth Century New- 
port Was Peculiar,” 352. 

Carter, Elizabeth, in Bermuda, 194; in 
Maryland, 229. 

Cartwright, John, 304, 305. 

Caulfield, Ernest, present, 349; gift, 379. 

Cawnoe, William, in Accomack, 141. 

Chalkley, Thomas, in Virginia, 150; in 
Bermuda, 194, 195; in Maryland, 229; in 
Barbados, 304; in Jamaica, 305. 

Chapman, Thomas, in Maryland, 227. 

Children’s literature, A.A.S. collection, 360. 

Chinard, Gilbert, gift, 379. 

Christison, Wenlock, in Virginia, 150; in 
Tredhaven, 230, 238. 

Circusiana, A.A.S. collection, 361. 

Claiborne, William, opposed to Maryland 
government, 201, 202. 

Clarke, Richard, and Boston Tea Party, 


495- 

Clarkson, Robert, 237. 

Clayton, Anne, in Barbados, 303. 

Club of Odd Volumes, meeting at, 1. 

Coad, John, in Jamaica, 285. 

Coale, George, 305. 

Coale, Josias, in Virginia, 150; in Maryland, 
227; in Barbados, 303. 

Cohen, I. Bernard, present, 1. 

Cole, Arthur Harrison, present, 1; paper, 
“The Social Significance of New England 
Idiomatic Phrases,” 2, 21-68; gift, 379. 

Cole, Edward H., gift, 379. 
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College and university publications, A.A.S. 
collection, 360-1. 

Commager, Henry S., gift, 379. 

Compton, Bp. Henry, 116. 

Coney, Richard, on dissenters, 197. 

Coode, John, opposed to Maryland govern- 
ment, 202. 

Cook books, A.A.S. collection, 361. 

Cooper, Reo. Samuel, letter to B. Franklin, 
about Boston Tea‘Party, 495-6. 

Copeland, John, in Virginia, 156. 

Copland, Patrick, in Virginia, 94; estab- 
lishment of Eleuthera, 128; in Bermuda, 
175-76, 180-81. 

Cotton, John, d. 1699, in Charles Town, 


264. 

Cotton, William, of Accomack, 140-41. 

Courteen, Sir Peter, 287. 

Courteen, Sir William, 287. 

Crashawe, William, English Puritan min- 
ister, 99, 101. 

Cromwell, Oliver, plans for Jamaica, 282- 
83. 

Crow, Francis, in Jamaica, 285. 

Currier, Henry, in Bermuda, 194. 

Curtice, Rev., death of, 261. 

Cushman, Robert, letter, 105. 

Cutter, Carl C., gift, 379. 


D. 


Dale, Sir Thomas, in Virginia, 96, 98. 

Damon, Samuel Foster, present, 1, 349. 

Damon, Theron Johnson, present, 1, 349; 
on nominating committee, 350. 

Daniels, Fred Harold, present, 349; re- 
elected to Council, 350; gift, 379. 

Danvers, Sir John, governor, 166. 

Davidson, Alexander, Jr., elected, 2. 

Davis, Jonathan, in York County, 117. 

Davis, Samuel, in Somerset County, 223. 

Davyes, William, opposed to Maryland 
government, 202. 

Delworth, see Dilworth. 

Dewes, Thomas, converted to Quakerism, 


155. 

Dewey, Francis Henshaw, Jr., present, 349. 

Dickinson, James, in Virginia, 159; in 
Maryland, 229; in North Carolina, 249; 
in Jamaica, 305. 

Dilworth, Ann, in Maryland, 230; in North 
Carolina, 249. 
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Dilworth, James, in Maryland, 230; in 
North Carolina, 249. 

Directories, city, A.A.S. collection, 361. 

Doughty, Francis, of Newtown, 137; at 
Hungars Parish, 141, 144-47; in Mary- 
land, 214, 310. 

duPont, Henry F., gift, 379. 

Drax, Sir James, 294. 

Drisius, Samuel, at Hungars Parish, 144. 
Drummond, William, governor of Albe- 
marle, 246; and Bacon’s Rebellion, 247. 
Dunlop, William, in South Carolina, 261- 
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2. 

Durand, William, at Elizabeth River, 130; 
converted to Quakerism, 237. 

Durant, George, 250. 

Dutton, Sir Richard, governor, 296, 300. 


E. 


“Early Puritanism in the Southern and 
Island Colonies,” paper by Babette M. 
Levy, 69-348. 

Eaton, Nathaniel, of Harvard, 141, 142-43. 

Eccles, Solomon, in Barbados, 303, 304; 
in Jamaica, 305. 

Edmundson, John, 238. 

Edmundson, William, in Virginia, 150, 
152, 153, 155; in Maryland, 228, 230; 
in Albemarle, 249; in Jamaica, 305, 310; 
on slavery, 319. 

Edwards, William, in Bermuda, 192. 

Ellis, William, in Virginia, 150, 159; in 
Maryland, 229; in North Carolina, 250. 

Estlake, Francis, in Bermuda, 195. 


F. 


Farmer, John, in Virginia, 158. 

Fell, Henry, on Barbados, 303. 

Fell, Lydia, 304. 

Fendall, John, opposed to Maryland 
government, 202. 

Fiennes, William, Viscount Saye and Sele, 
colonization plans, 84, 85, 281. 

Fisher, Mary, on Barbados, 303. 

Flynt, Henry N., gift, 379. 

Fogg, Ezekiel, Eastern Shore dissenter, 
218, 220. 

Forbes, Esther, elected, 2; present, 349; 
gift, 379. 

Foreign history and travel, A.A.S. collec- 
tion, 362. 
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Forster, Josias, governor, 167. 

Fothergill, John, in Maryland, 229; on 
Barbados, 304; in Jamaica, 305. 

Fouace, Stephen, of Yorkhampton Parish, 
118. 

Fowle, John, in Bermuda, 192-93. 

Fox, George, in Virginia, 150, 152, 155, 157; 
in Maryland, 228, 230; in Albemarle, 249; 
on Barbados, 300-1; in Jamaica, 304, 
305, 319. 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter to, 495-6. 

Freiberg, Malcolm, elected, 351. 

Fuess, Claude M., gift, 379. 


G. 


Gabbitt, William, in Maryland, 230. 
Gaines, Pierce W., gift, 379. 
Gallway, William, death of, in Virginia, 150. 
Galpine, Calvin, of Jamaica, 284. 

Gates, Sir Thomas, in Virginia, 98. 

Gavit, Joseph, otit., 13-4. 

Gay, Ebenezer, ciected, 2; present, 349; 
on committee, 351. 

Genealogy, A.A.S. collection, 367. 

Gibbons, Sarah, in Barbados, 303. 

Gill, Robert, 250. 

Gilman, Bradley Baldwin, present, 1, 349; 
re-elected Auditor, 351. 

Gimbel, Richard, present, 1, 349; paper, 
“Thomas Paine Fights for Freedom in 
Three Worlds,” 397-492. 

Gipson, Lawrence H., gift, 379. 

Goff, Frederick R., gift, 379. 

Goodspeed, George Talbot, present, 1, 349; 
gift, 399. 

Goodwyn, Morgan, on unordained preach- 
ers, 117. 

Gookin, Daniel, the elder, established 
Marie’s Mount, 110. 

Gookin, Daniel, d. 1686/7, land grant, 122- 
3; petition, 124; holdings, 309. 

Gookin, John, death of, 123. 

Gould, Daniel, in Virginia, 150; in Mary- 
land, 228, 229. ; 

Goulding, William, in Warwick Tribe, 178, 
180-81; death of, 184. 

Graeme (Graham), Alexander, in Bermuda, 
176. 

Graff, Everett D., gift, 379. 

Granville, Gov., of Carolina, 252. 

Graphic arts, A.A.S. collection, 361. 

Greenwood, Helen E., collector, 394. 
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Greenslet, Ferris, obit., 14-5. 

Greenwood, John, d. 1593, 105. 

Greville, Robert, Lord Brooke, coloniza- 
tion plans, 84, 8s. 

Grey, Mr. (of Barbados), 296. 

Griffith, Owen, in Maryland, 230. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert H., gift, 379. 

Gummere, Richard Mott, present, 1. 


H. 


Hamilton, Edward Pierce, present, 1. 

Hamilton, Sinclair, present, 349; gift, 379. 

Hampden, John, in the Providence Com- 
pany, 281. 
Hancock, John, moderator at assembly, 
495; at Lexington with Adams, 502-3. 
Haring, Clarence Henry, obit., 372-3; gift, 
379- 

Harrington, Frank Leighton, elected, 351. 

Harris, Elizabeth, in Maryland, 227. 

Harrison, John, sheriff, 167. 

Harrison, Thomas, sketch of, 126-30. 

Harrison, William Henry, present, 349. 

Haskins, Robert, in Maryland, 230. 

Hatchman, Thomas, 300. 

Heald, Richard Allen, present, 349; re- 
elected to Council, 350; gift, 379. 

Herbert, Philip, 4th Earl of Pembroke, 287. 

Heritage, Oswell, 304. 

Herrman, Augustine, of Bohemia Manor, 
224. 

Herrman, Ephraim, of Bohemia Manor, 
224. 

Higby, Thomas, of Hungars Parish, 144. 

Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C., entertains the 
Society, 352. 

Higgins, John Woodman, present, 349; 
gift, 379. 

Higgins, Milton P., gift, 379. 

Hill, John, petition, 124. 

Hill, Matthew, in Maryland, 214-15. 

Hodgson, Robert, in Virginia, 150; in 
Maryland, 227. 

Holbrook, Stewart H., gift, 379. 

Holder, Christopher, in Virginia, 150; in 
Maryland, 227. 

Hoopes, Penrose Robinson, present, 1. 

Hopkins, Stephen, in Bermuda, 16s. 

Hooten, Elizabeth, in Virginia, 150; in 
Barbados, 303. 

Hotham, Charles, in Bermuda, 191-92. 
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Howard, Francis, Lord Effingham, in- 
structions, 116. 

Howser, Henry, of Jamaica, 283. 

Hughes, Lewis, in Bermuda, 169, 170-71. 

Hugo, Harold, elected, 2; present, 349. 

Hunt, Mrs. Charlotte A., gift, 394. 

Hunt, Robert, death of, 96. 

Hutchinson, George, in Maryland, 230. 

Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, and Boston Tea 
Party, 493-499- 


Imprints, A.A.S. collection, 362. 

Ingle, Richard, opposed to Maryland 
government, 202. 

Institutional publications, A.A.S. collec- 
tion, 363. 


5. 

Jackson, Rev. Andrew, of Christ Church 
Parish, 117. 

Jackson, William Alexander, present, 1; 
on committee, 2. 

Jacob, Henry, in Virginia, 112. 

James, Thomas, transfer, 124; sketch, 125- 
26; conformity, 126, 310. 

Jefferson, Howard Bonar, present, 349. 

Johns, George, of Jamaica, 283. 

Johns, Richard, 238. 

Johnson, Alden Porter, present, 1; re- 
elected Sec. for Foreign Correspondence, 
to Committee on Publications, 351; gift, 
379- 

Johnson, Francis, death of, 105. 

Jones, Hugh, comment, 114-15; on Quaker- 
ism, 161. 

Jones, Morgan, of Oxford, in Virginia and 
Long Island, 136-7; on the Eastern 
Shore, 219, 221; in South Carolina, 257. 

Jordon, Thomas, Sr., Quaker, 156. 


K. 

Keith, George, in Bermuda and Virginia, 
102, I 

Keith, George, d. 1716, on Quakerism, 160; 
in Maryland, 228-29. 

Kendall, Henry Plimpton, obit., 15-6. 

Key, Isaac, at Hungars Parish, 148. 

King, Robert, of Manokin, 223. 

Kirkland, Edward Chase, present, 349; 
gift, 379. 
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Knollenberg, Bernhard, present, 349; 
paper, “Did Samuel Adams provoke the 
Boston Tea Party and the Clash at 
Lexington,” 493-503; gift, 379. 

Knowles (Knolles), John, transfer, 124; 
sketch of, 125; conformity, 126. 

Knox, Dudley Wright, obit., 373-5. 


L. 


Labadie, Jean de, on Great Bohemia Creek, 
224-25. 

Lancaster, James, in Virginia, 150; in 
Albemarle, 249; in Jamaica, 304. 

Lang, Samuel, in Bermuda, 171-72. 

Laud, Arch. William, on the Somers Island 
Co., 179. 

Lawne, Christopher, to Virginia, 106. 

Learned Societies’ publications, A.A.S. 
collections, 363. 

Leland, Waldo G., gift, 379. 

Leverton, Nicholas, in Bermuda, 178; in 
Barbadés, 292. 

Levy, Babette M., paper, “Early Puritan- 
ism in the Southern and Island Colonies,” 
69-348. 

Lewis, Beulah, gift, 394. 

Lexington, Battle of, 500-503. 

Libraries’ publications, A.A.S. collection, 


363. 

Liddal, John, in Virginia, 150. 

Lincoln, Daniel Waldo, present, 1, 349; 
re-elected Recording Sec., Auditor, 351; 
gift, 380. 

Lindsay, David, of Wicomico Parish, 118. 

Literature, A.A.S. collection, 363-4. 

Literary annuals, A.A.S. collection, 364. 

Little, Bertram Kimball, present, 1, 349; 
on committee, 2. 

Long, Samuel, Jamaican legislator, 283. 

Lord, Joseph, in Dorchester, 266, 267. 

Loring, Augustus P., gift, 380. 

Lowens, Irving, gift, 380. 

Luffe, Edward, in Maryland, 230. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, obit., 16-8. 


M. 

McCorison, Marcus Allen, elected, 2; 
present, 349; elected Librarian, 351; obit. 
of Arthur H. Quinn, 375-6, St. George L. 
Sioussat, 376-7; on committee, 352; 
presents Librarian’s report, 393-6. 
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McDonald, Gerald Doan, present, 349; 
gift, 380. 

McKay, George L., gift, 380. 

Mackie (McKee), Josiah, of Lynnhaven, 
139. 

McLain, Madge, help acknowledged, 69. 

Macocke, Samuel, see Maycocke. 

Maddox, Robert, Eastern Shore Dissenter, 
218; death of, 219. 

Makemie, ‘Francis, of Lynnhaven, 138; at 
Accomack, 148-49; on the Eastern Shore, 
222; on Barbados, 299, 310. 

Manuscripts, A.A.S. collection, 364. 

Maps, A.A.S. collection, 364-5. 

Maryland, Puritanism in, 201-41. 

Mauduit, Israel, letter to, 497. 

Maycocke, Samuel, in Virginia, 103. 

Meares, Thomas, 237. 

Merk, Frederick, present, 1; gift, 380. 

Metcalf, Keyes DeWitt, obit. of Harry M. 
Lydenberg, 16-8; re-elected to Council, 
350; gift, 380. 

Methodism, in the South, 308-25. 

Middendorf, J. William, gift, 380. 

Milburne (Milborne), William, in Bermuda, 


196. 

Millard, Jane, in Virginia, 150. 

Milner, Jane, 303. 

Milton, John, 312. 

Moncy, John, see Mounsey. 

Monroe, George, Eastern Shore Dissenter, 
218, 219. 

Montgomery, Charles F., gift, 380. 

Moody, Robert Earle, present, 1, 349. 

Moore, John, of Long Island, 135. 

Moray, Alexander, of Ware Parish, 118; 
on Scots, 121. 

Moreau, Nicholas, on nonconformity, 114; 
Huguenots, 121. 

Morgan, Bellingham, death of, 176. 

Morison, Samuel E.., gift, 380. 

Mounsey, John, 287. 

Municipal documents, A.A.S. collection, 
365. 

Munro, John, Sr., of Stratton Major 
Parish, 118. 

Murdock, Kenneth B., gift, 380. 

Murray, Alexander, see Moray. 


Musgrove, Francis, 304. 

Musgrove, Thomas, in Maryland, 230. 
Music, sheet, A.A.S. collection, 365. 
Myles, John, of Swansea, 136. 
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N. 
Nash, Chauncey Cushing, present, 1. 
Nash, Ray, present, 1, 349; gift, 380. 
Newspapers, A.A.S. collection, 365-6. 
Nicholet (Nicholett), Charles, sketch, 215- 


18, 
Nicholson, Joseph, in Virginia, 150. 
Noe, Sydney P., gift, 380. 
Norman, William, in Dorchester, 266. 
North Carolina, Puritanism in, 242-77. 
Norton, Katherine, in Bermuda, 194. 
Norwood, Richard, in Bermuda, 179. 


0. 
Oates, Lydia, 304. 
Olds, Irving S., gift, 380. 
Oliver, Eben, clerk of Relief Society of 
Boston, 394. 
Ollive, Thomas, in Maryland, 230. 
Osgood, William Bradford, elected, 2. 
Owen, William, on Carolina, 258-59. 
Oxenbridge, John, governor, 166; in Ber- 
muda, 177-78; in Barbados, 298, 310. 


P, 

Paine, Thomas, bibliography, 397-492. 

Palmer, Thomas, of Hungars Parish, 144. 

Pamphlets, miscellaneous, A.A.S. collec- 
tion, 365. 

Paper currency, A.A.S. collection, 366. 

Parker, James, in Barbados, 293. 

Parker, Capt. John, commander of militia at 
Lexington, 500-1. 

Parris, Thomas, of Barbados, 298. 

Parsons, Edward Alexander, present, 349. 

Pate, John, opposed to Maryland govern- 
ment, 202. 

Pattison, George, in Virginia, 150; in Albe- 
marle, 249; in Jamaica, 304. 

Paynter, Stephen, co-governor, 167; ban- 
ished, 174; Congregationalist, 182; ac- 
cused of treason, 183. 

Peckham, Howard Henry, present, 349; 
gift, 380. 

Pell, John H. G., gift, 380. 

Peltz, W. L. Learned, gift, 380. 

Periodicals, A.A.S. collection, 366. 

Perkins, William, authority, 95. 

Perrot, John, in Virginia, 150, 151-52; in 
Barbados, 303; in Jamaica, 304. 

Peter, Hugh, correspondent of Patrick Cop- 
land, 94. 
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Philatelic material, A.A.S. collection, 366. 

Phillips, Henry, 248. 

Phrases, idiomatic New England, social 
significance of, paper, 21-68. 

Pierpont, Benjamin, death of, 264. 

Pilmoor, Joseph, in North Carolina, 322. 

Pinder, Richard, in Bermuda, 194; in 
Barbados, 303. 

Pomfret, John D., gift, 380. 

Pratt, William, in Dorchester, 266. 

Printing and related arts, A.A.S. collection, 
366-7. 

Prioleau, Elias, in Charles Town, 267. 

Prynne, William, pamphleteer, 182. 

Psalmody, A.A.S. collections, 367. 

Powell, Henry, 288. 

Puritanism, Early, in the Southern and 
Island Colonies, 69-348. 

Pym, John, in the Providence Company, 
281. 


Qa 
Quinn, Arthur Hobson, obit., 375-6. 


R. 


Railroad and canal documents, A.A.S. 
collection, 367. 

Raynor, William, of Pembroke Tribe, 183. 

Rawden, Marmaduke, see Royden. 

Reference works, A.A.S. collection, 367. 

Reighton, William, in Bermuda, 186, 199. 

Reighton, William, Jr., converted to 
Quakerism, 194. 

Religion, A.A.S. collection, 367-8. 

Revere, Paul, engraving presented to 
A.A.S., 393-4- 

Riccius, Hermann Porter, present, 349; 
Chairman of nominating committee, 
350; gift, 380. 

Rice, Albert White, present, 349; re-elected 
to Council, 350; gift, 380. 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel, interest in settlement, 
85, 166, 281. 

Rich, Robert, 304. 

Rich, Robert, 2nd Earl of Warwick, Puri- 
tan colonial settlement, 84, 93, 127, 166, 
281. 

Richardson, David, at Hungars Parish, 
148; on the Eastern Shore, 219, 221. 
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Richardson, Robert, on the Eastern Shore, 


219, 221. 

Richier, Isaac, on Bermuda dissenters, 197. 

Richmond, Carleton Rubira, present, 1, 
349; entertains the Society, 3; 
Pres., 350; gift, 380. 

Riley, Stephen Thomas, present, 1, 349; 
gift, 380. 

Robert, Pierre, in South Carolina, 268. 

Robinson, Ann, 304. 

Robinson, William, in Virginia, 150, 157; 
in Maryland, 227. 

Rockwell, William W., help acknowledged, 


69. 

Rockwood, George Ichabod, obit., 18-9. 

Rodgers, John, at Hungars Parish, 147. 

Rofe, George, in Bermuda, 194; death in 
Maryland, 227; in Barbados, 303. 

Rogers, Mary, 304. 

Rolfe, John, comment upon Wickham, 
102-3. 

Rose, George, in Virginia, 150. 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., gift, 380. 

Rosier, John, sketch, 123; in Hungars 
Parish, 141-42. 

Royden, Marmaduke, 288. 

Russell, Elizabeth, in Maryland, 237. 


S. 


Salisbury, Benjamin, Eastern Shore Dis- 
senter, 219. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, Puritan colonization, 
85, 93, 104, 166. 

Savage, Samuel P., moderator of assembly, 


496. 

Sayle, William, establishment of Eleuthera, 
128, 184-85; governor of Bermuda, 167; 
Congregationalist, 182; in South Carolina, 
257-58, 309. 

Schlesinger, Arthur Meir, present, 1. 

School books, A.A.S. collection, 368. 

School catalogues and history, A.A.S. col- 
lection, 368. 

Scott, Robert, plantations, 298. 

Screven, William, sketch of, 262-64. 

Searle, Daniel, governor, 296. 

Shaw, Ralph Robert, present, 1; paper, 
“Bits and Books,” 2; gift, 380. 

Shipton, Clifford Kenyon, present, 1, 349; 
reports for Council, 4-12, 353-70; obit. 
of Joseph Gavit, 134, Ferris Greenslet, 
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14-5, Henry P. Kendall, 15-6, Joel C. 
Wells, 20, Arthur Adams, 371-2, Clar- 
ence H. Haring, 372-3, Dudley W. Knox, 
373-5; re-elected Sec. for Domestic 
Correspondence, Director, 351; gift, 380. 

Shryock, Richard H., gift, 380. 

Silver, Rollo Gabriel, present, 1, 349; gift, 
380. 

Sims, Bernard, death of and will, 108. 

Sioussat, St. George Leakin, obit, 376-7. 

Smith, Capt. John, on religious exercises, 96. 

Smith, Henry, author, 204. 

Smith, Samuel, in Bermuda, 187. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, governor, 85, 166. 

Social significance of New England idomat- 
ic phrases, paper, 21-68. 

Songsters, A.A.S. collection, 368. 

South Carolina, Puritanism in, 242-77. 

Speere, Robert, of Jamaica, 285. 

Spencer, Rae MacCollum, present, 349; 
on nominating committee, 350; re- 
elected to Committee on Publications, 
351; gift, 380. 

Spinka, Matthew, help acknowledged, 69. 

Spinney, Frank Oakman, present, 349. 

Staples, Robert, in Bermuda, 173. 

Stark, Lewis Mograge, present, 349. 

State and local history, A.A.S. collection, 
368. 

State documents, A.A.S. collection, 368. 

Stephens, Samuel, instructions on non- 
conformists, 250. 

Stereographic views and post cards, A.A.S. 
collection, 369. 

Stirke, George, in Bermuda, 174. 

Stobbs, George Russell, present, 349; gift, 


380. 

Stobo, Archibald, in Charles Town, 265. 

Stoddard, Harry Galpin, present, 349; re- 
elected to Council, 350. 

Stoddard, Solomon, in Barbados, 297. 

Stone, William, governor of Maryland, 132, 
140, 205. 

Story, Thomas, in Virginia, 150, 157; in 
Maryland, 229; in North Carolina, 250; 
in Barbados, 304; in Jamaica, 305. 

Streeter, Thomas Winthrop, present, 349; 
re-elected to Council, 350; gift, 380, 
394-5- 

Stubbs, John, on Barbados, 303. 

Swan, Bradford Fuller, present, 1, 349. 

Symmes, Bernard, see Sims. 
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Taefer, Thomas, 238. 
Taylor, John, in Barbados, 303; in Jamaica, 


304. 

Taylor, Jonathan, 249. 

Taylor, Nathaniel, at Port Tobacco, 215. 

Thomas, Milton Halsey, elected, 351. 

Thompson, William, sketch of, 124-25; 
conformity, 126. 

Thurston, Thomas, in Virginia, 150; in 
Maryland, 227; and Perrotism, 231. 

Tinker, Edward Laroque, re-elected to 
Council, 350. 

Tompkins, Mary, in Virginia, 150; flogged, 


154. 

Trade catalogues, directories, and year 
books, A.A.S. collection, 370. 

Traill, William, in Maryland, 222. 

Trouillard, Florente Phillippe, in Charles 
Town, 267. 

Tryon, Goo. William, letter to, 494-5. 

Turner (Turnor), Thomas, on Puritanism, 
183. 
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U.S. documents, A.A.S. collection, 369. 
U.S. History, chronological, A.A.S. collec- 
tion, 369. 
U.S. History, topical, A.A.S. collection, 
369-70. 


V. 

Vanderbush (Van Den Bosch), Lawrence 

(Laurentius), sketch of, 211-12. 
Vaughan, Henry, in Bermuda, 191. 
Veres, John, 305. 
Viets, Henry Rouse, present, 349; gift, 380. 
Virginia, Puritanism in, 92~—163. 
Vodkins, Joan, 304. 


Ww. 

Wahlstrom, Carl Erhard, present, 1. 

Wainwright, Nicholas Biddle, elected, 2; 
present, 349; on committee, 352. 

Waite, Albert Goodnow, present, 1, 349; 
gift, 380. 

Walker, Henderson, governor, 252. 

Wall. Alexander James, Jr., present, 349. 

Walsh, Michael Joseph, present, 1, 349; 
on committee, 2; gift, 380. 

Want, John, in Bermuda, 16s. 

Ward, John, in Bermuda, 176. 
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Ward, Nathaniel, in Bermuda, 176. 

Washburn, Henry Bradford, present, 1; 
gift, 380. 

Weis, Frederick Lewis, help acknowledged, 
70; present, 349; gift, 380. 

Welch, d’Alté A., gift, 380, 394. 

Wesley, John, 323. 

West, Joseph, governor, 269, 270. 

West Indies, Puritanism in, 278-307. 
Wheeler, Nathaniel, present, 1, 349; obit. 
of George I. Rockwood, 18-9; gift, 380. 
Whitaker, Alexander, on Dale, 96; sketch, 

99-100; on conformity, 114. 
Whitehill, Walter Muir, present, 1, 349. 
Whyte, Nathaniel, in Bermuda, 178, 180- 
81; tried for treason, 183; return to 
Bermuda, 186. 
Wickham, William, in Henrico, 102. 
Widders, Robert, in Virginia, 150; in Albe- 
marle, 249; in Barbados, 303. 
Wigglesworth, Michael, to Somers Islands, 


go. 
Wight, Daniel, leaves Bermuda, 181. 
Wilkinson, William, co-governor, 167; Con- 
gregationalist, 183; converted to Quaker- 
William, 


ism, 194. 

Wilkinson, of St. George’s 
Church, 210. 

Williams, Nathanael, in Barbados, 297-98. 


Williams, Roger, grant of Providence 
Plantation, 84, 312. 
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Wilson, George, in Virginia, 150; death in 
jail, 154. 
Wilson, John, death of, 126. 

Wilson, Thomas, in Somerset County, 223. 
Wilson, Thomas, in Maryland, 229; in 
North Carolina, 249; in Barbados, 304. 

Winthrop, Henry, in Barbados, 288. 

Winthrop, John, ¢. 1649, correspondent of 
Copland, 94; on William Thompson, 125; 
on Thomas Harrison, 127. 

Winthrop, John, d. 1676, Sayebrook, 85. 

Wolcott, Roger, gift, 380. 

Wolf, Edwin, 2nd, present, 349; gift, 394. 

Wolferstone, Charles, governor, 288. 

Wood, Roger, governor, 167. 

Wright, Joseph, death of, 173. 

Wright, Lyle H., gift, 380. 

Wroth, Lawrence Counselman, present, 1. 

Wyatt, Sir Francis, instructions, 113. 

Wyatt, Hawte, at Jamestown, 101. 

Wyllie, John C., gift, 380. 


Yeamans, Sir John, governor, 270. 
Yeo, John, comment, 209; on Quakers, 234. 
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Zeller, John, of Jamaica, 283. 
Zyperne, Michael, of Kingston Parish, 118. 
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Note 


The seventieth volume of the present series contains the 
records of the Proceedings of April 20 and October 19, 1960. 
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April, 1955 
Paut Herman Buck, Litt.D., 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 


April, 1958 
Jacos Biancxk, 
Joun M. B. 
Frank OakMan Spinney, M.A., 
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Prerce Wetcu Gaines, LL.B., 
Penrose Rosinson Hoopes, 
FRANKLIN MONTGOMERY, . 


April, 1959 
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Exsenezer Gay, B.A., 
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Braprorp Oscoop, M.B. 


Nicuo.as BippLe WaAINwRIGHT, Lirt.D., 


October, 1960 
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Ma coum Freipere, Pu.D., 
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Epwarp Harotp Cote, LL.B., 

Joun Winston Coteman, Jr., Litt.D., 
Harris Dunscomse Cott, Jr., 
Henry Steere Commacer, Pu.D., 
Cart Custer Cutter, A.B., . 
SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., 
THERON Jonnson Damon, A.B., 
Frep Harotp Dantets, Pu.B., 
ALEXANDER Davipson, Jr., B.A., 
Preston Davie, 

Wa ter Goopwin Davis, LL. B., 
Francis Hensnaw Dewey, Jr., LLB. 
Henry Francis puPont, L.H.D., 
Lutuer Harris Evans, LL.D., 
Francis Petouset Farquuar, A.B., 
Henry NeepuaM Fiynt, L.H.D., . 
Rev. Henry Wivper Foore, T. D., 
Estuer Forses, Litt.D., 
James Foster, 

Ma Frerserc, Pu.D., 

CraupEe Moore Fusss, Litt.D., 
Pierce Gaines, LL.B., 
EsBeEenezer Gay, B.A., 

Brap.ey BALpwin LL. B., 
Ric#arp Gruset, B.A., 


. New York, N. Y. 
. Haverford, Pa. 

. Hartford, Conn. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Williamsburg, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 


. Old Lyme, Conn. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Newtonville, Mass. 


Lexington, Ky. 


. New York, N. Y. 
. Amherst, Mass. 
. Mystic, Conn. 
. Providence, R. I. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Portland, Me. 
»- Worcester, Mass. 
. Winterthur, Del. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. San Francisco, Cal. 
. Greenwich, Conn. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Baltimore, Md. 
. Belmont, Mass. 
. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
. Fairfield, Conn. 
. Hingham, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
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Lawrence Henry Gipson, LL.D., 
Freperickx Ricumonp Gorr, A.M., . 
Gerorce Ta.sot Goopspeep, A.B., . 
Everett Dwicat Grarr, L.H.D., 
Gitsert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., 
Ricuarp Mott Gumm_ere, L.H.D., 
Epwarp Pierce Hamitton, A.B., 
Hamitton, A.B., 

Georce Peter Hammonp, Px.D., 
Gerorce Lasan Haropine, A.B., 
Tuompson Ritner Hartow, . 


Frank Leicuton Harrincton, LL.B. 


Henry Harrison, . 
Ricuarp ALLEN HEALD, . 

James Buiarne Hepces, Px.D., 
ArcuiBALp Henperson, LL.D., 
Joun Woopman Hicerns, Enc.D., 
Mitton Prince Hicerns, D.C.Sc., . 
Stewart Hatt Horsrook, Litt.D., 
Penrose Rosinson Hoopes, 


. Rydal, Pa. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Boston, Mass. 
. Winnetka, IIl. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Milton, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Berkeley, Cal. 
. Palo Alto, Cal. 
. Hartford, Conn. 
, - Worcester, Mass. 
. Harvard, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Providence, R. I. 
. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Portland, Ore. 
. Germantown, Pa. 


MarxAntony DeWo tre Howe, LerrD., Boston, Mass. 


ParxMan Dexter Howe, A.B., 
Haro.p Huco, 

Darp Hunter, Litt. D., 

ALEXANDER Jacueon, AM., 
James Aton James, Pu.D., 
Haro Stein Jantz, Px.D., 
Howarp Bonar Jerrerson, LL.D., 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, A.B., . 
ALpEN PorTeR JoHNSON, . 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Lirtr. D., 
LeRoy Etwoop Kiupatt, LL.D., 
Rocer Kinnicutt, M.D., 

Epwarp Cuase Kirxianp, Litt.D., 
Henry Crocker Kitrrence, A.B., . 
James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., 


. Needham, Mass. 

. Meriden, Conn. 

. Chillicothe, Ohio 

. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Evanston, IIl. 

. Baltimore, Md. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Salem, Mass. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Thetford Center, Vt. 
. Concord, N. H. 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BernHarpD A.M., . . Chester, Conn. 
A.trrep Louis Kroeser, Sc.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 
Leonarp Woops Litr.D., . New Haven, Conn. 
Haroip Lancour, Eo.D., . . . . Urbana, Ill. 

Wa po Girrorp Letanp, Litt.D., . Washington, D.C. 
Jostan Kirsy Litty, . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Daniet Watpo Lincotn, LL.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
BertraM Litre, $.B., . Brookline, Mass. 
Avucustus Peasopy Lorine, M.B.A., . Boston, Mass. 
Irvine Lowens, M.A., . . . . . Washington, D.C. 
Marcus McCorison, M.A.,. . Worcester, Mass. 
Geratp Doan McDonatp, Litt.D., . New York, N. Y. 
GeorceE McKay, A.B., . . . Cheshire, Conn. 
Dumas Matong, Litt.D., . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Smitu Mason, L.H.D., . . Rancho Santa Fé, Cal. 
Freperic Gersnom Metcuer, Litr.D., New York, N. Y. 
Freperick Merk, Litt.D., . . . Belmont, Mass. 
Keyes Metca-r, L. H. D., . Belmont, Mass. 
Joun Mippenporr, M.B. . Greenwich, Conn. 
Perry Mitier, L.H.D., . . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Cuarves Franxiin Montcomery, M.A., Winterthur, Del. 
Rosert Earite Moopy, Pa.D., . . . Needham, Mass. 
Epmunp Sears Morcan, Pu.D., . . New Haven, Conn. 
Samuet Exior Morison, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
Frank Lutruer Mort, Litt.D.,. . Columbia, Mo. 
KenneTH BALLarp Murpock, Litt.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., . . Boston, Mass. 
Ray Nasu, Art.D., . . . . . . Hanover, N. H. 
Atitan Nevins, LL.D., . . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Sypney Puitip Noz, A.M., . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Irnvinc Sanps Otps, LL.D., . . . New York, N. Y. 
Braprorp Oscoop, M.B.A., . Boston, Mass. 
Stantey Parcetus, LL.D., . . . . Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Cuaries Epwarps Park, S.T.D., . Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., . New Orleans, La. 


XXV 


Howarp Henry Pecxuam, A.M., 
Joun How Gisss Pett, A.B., . 
Law Learnep Pe tz, M.A., 
Joun Epwin Pomrret, Px.D., 
HERMANN Porter Ricctivus, 

Apert Wuirte Rice, A.M., . 
CarLeton Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
STEPHEN Tuomas Ri ey, Pu.D., . 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 
Lessinc Jutius Rosenwa.p, L.H.D., 
Curnton Rossiter, LL.D., 

Cuartes Betcuer Ruce, LL.B., 
Lesuiz Rusk, Pu.D., . 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
Cuar.es Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 


Artuur Meier Scuvesincer, Litt.D., . 
Donatp Scott, A.M., . 

Rosert Suaw, Pu.D., 
Cuirrorp Kenyon Suipron, Px.D., 


A.trrep Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., . 
Ricwarp Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
Henry Siesert, A.M., 
Rotio Gasriet Sitver, B.S., 
Tueopore Sizer, A.M., 

Rare Spencer, . 
HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, Pu.D., 
Frank Oakman Spinney, M.A., 
Lewis Morcrace Stark, B.L.S., 
Raymonp Puineas STEARNS, Pu.D., 
Georce Russet Stosss, LL.B., 
Harry Stopparp, Enc.D., . 
Georce Lesute Strout, A.M., 
Tuomas Winturop Streeter, Litrt.D., 
Braprorp Futter Swan, A.B., . 
Ear. Grecc Swem, Litrt.D., 
Vernon Date Tarte, Pu.D., 


. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
. Albany, N. Y. 

. San Marino, Cal. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Milton, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 

. Ithaca, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Columbia, S. C. 

. New Haven, Conn. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


. Cambridge, Mass. 
. New Brunswick, N. J. 
. Shirley, Mass. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Columbus, Ohio 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Bethany, Conn. 

. Marblehead, Mass. 
. Carmel, N. Y. 

. Sturbridge, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 

. Urbana, IIl. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 


Morristown, N. J. 


. Providence, R. I. 
. Williamsburg, Va. 
. Annapolis, Md. 
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Mitton Hatsey Tuomas, A.M., . Princeton, N. J. 
Epwarp LarocquE TInKER, D.Un.Paris, New York, N. Y. 
Rosert GLenrote Vai, L.H.D., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., . . . Brookline, Mass. 
Cart Ernarp Wautstrom, J.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Nicuo.as BippLe Litr.D., Ambler, Pa. 

Apert Goopnow Waite, A.M., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Guy Warren Jr.,A.B., . Beverly, Mass. 
ALEXANDER James WALL, Jr., B.A., Sturbridge, Mass. 
Joseru WatsH, . . . . Hyde Park, Md. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp WasHBurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Freperick Lewis Weis, Tx.D., . Dublin, N. H. 
p’Atte Wetcn, Pa.D., . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Tuomas JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Litt.D., Princeton, N. J. 
Cart Irnvinc Wueat, LL.B., . . Menlo Park, Cal. 
NATHANIEL WHEELER, M.B.A., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Watter Muir Warresitt, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 
Raymonp Sancer Witkxins, LL.B.,. Salem, Mass. 

Rocer Wotcott, LL.B., . . . . . Boston, Mass. 


Epwin Wotr, 2ND,__. . Wyncote, Pa. 
Louis Booker Wricut, L. H. D., . . Washington, D. C. 
Lyte Henry WricHT, .. . San Marino, Cal. 
LAWRENCE CouNSELMAN Wrotn, LLD., Providence, R. I. 
Joun Coox B.A., . . . . Charlottesville, Va. 
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